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THE INTERCOLLECIAN 


THE MESSAGE OF THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION 
TO THE STUDENTS OF NORTH AMERICA 


By John R. Mott 


N all the history of the colleges of the United States and Canada there has never 
been a convention which presented a summons so impressive, so momentous, 
so imperative, as that of the Rochester Convention held at the beginning of the 
new year and of the new decade. This convention summoned the three thousand 
representatives of the seven hundred leading institutions of higher learning in 
North America, and through them their fellow students, to face an absolutely 
unique world situation. Watchmen and statesmen of vision and of sound judg- 
ment from all of the great battle-fields of the Church presented, with convincing 
force, evidence showing that the whole world is now open as never before for a 
really adequate world campaign. Never before has there been such a synchroniz- 
ing of crises in the Far East, in the Near East, in Southern Asia, in the East 
Indies, in Africa, and in Latin America. There is indeed a rapidly-climaxing 
world crisis. Never before has the situation been so critically grave, owing to 
the shrinkage of the earth and the consequent closer action and reaction of the 
nations, races and religions upon each other. Never before have the dictates of 
churchmanship and statesmanship, of unselfish patriotism and of loyalty to our 
Divine Lord, combined in such a clear call to college men and women to devote 
themselves to the cause of the expanding Kingdom. 

At Rochester it was made plain that nothing less than a great offering of 
lives—the richest, most abounding, and best-furnished lives of our student com- 
munities—to this great campaign of pure Christianity will meet the present-day 
demands. As in no preceding gathering of students, the range and variety of 
the requirements of the missionary situation were emphasized. Missionary 
preachers, teachers, doctors, translators, authors and administrators are needed 
in large numbers. There is also a demand for university men in the diplomatic, 
consular, civil, military and naval services, and in the commercial and industrial 
enterprises as well, to devote themselves with like missionary motive and conse- 
cration to Christianizing the impact of Christendom on the non-Christian world. 

No Christian student who is ambitious to make his life count for the most 
should in these days choose the field and form of his life-work without facing 
thoroughly and courageously the facts presented at Rochester. It is not putting 
it too strongly to insist that a determining consideration with each student in 
settling his life plans—whether they are to be carried out at home or abroad— 
should be their bearing on the world-embracing program of Jesus Christ. Not- 
withstanding the urgency of the situation, which was made so vividly impressive 
by the remarkable deliverance of the British Ambassador, and also by so many 
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missionary authorities and leaders, the work confronting our generation is so 
vast, so bafflingly difficult, so momentous, that every student who expects to relate 
his life in any way to establishing and building up the Kingdom in the non-Chris- 
tian world should, even at great cost, lay broad and deep foundations in the work 
of preparation. 

The highest order of constructive statesmanship is demanded today both in 
the foreign outreach of the missionary enterprise and in the supporting move- 
ments on the home field. The students, therefore, who are ambitious to make 
their lives count most largely in extending the limits of the Kingdom should apply 
themselves with peculiar intensity and thoroughness to their regular college and 
university work. They of all men should not tolerate superficiality. So far as 
it does not contravene this distinctive and paramount purpose of college life they 
should also avail themselves wisely of the advantages of ¢xtra-curriculum 
activities. They should catch the passion for helpfulness—seeking to serve men 
in the midst of the highly potential opportunities of college days and as they come 
face to face with deep need in vacations. Above all, they should go in training 
and stay in training for Christ-likeness. Nothing less than a great multiplication 
of lives dominated by Jesus Christ—lives which actually demonstrate His presence 
and working among men—will satisfy the requirements of the Rochester Con- 
vention. 


THE UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER FOR STUDENTS 


Those who were able to attend the Convention at Rochester will remember 
how many speakers dwelt upon the tremendous role that students of non-Chris- 
tian lands are called upon to play in the evangelization of their own countries. 
In China the students are respected above all other classes of society; in 
Mohammedan lands, the growing amount of education of women is looked upon 
as one of the most hopeful signs of the times: indeed, everywhere educated men 
and women are the masters of the years to come. They are not a class of so- 
ciety made up of individuals inherently great: they are the recipients of price- 
less benefits from God and man. The most wonderful privileges are showered 
upon them. Thus it is they who ought to lead; if they fail, it is as if the 
nation’s trained soldiers should fly on the day of battle. 

The date is later than usual—February 27. Let us not wait for the very 
day: we can help each other in preparation for it. It is only once in a long while 
that Maine and Washington can clasp hands, that Ontario and Florida can come 
face to face; and yet there is not an hour when we cannot stand together in our 
prayers. Over the whole world Christians will think about students on Febru- 
ary 27. In America we need the prayers of those faithful bands of students in 
China and in India and in Japan—yes, and in Russia, too! Where the battle is 


hardest there will be most prayer. Let us send out our strength through God to 
help them in our turn! 





THE ROCHESTER CONVENTION 
December 29, 1909, to January 2, 1910 


The Opening Session.—“The objective of 
this gathering is to make the Gospel known to 
the whole world, that all men living may have 


the opportunity to know the living Christ.” 


These were the words of the chairman open- 
ing the Convention at Rochester. To those 
of us, for the first time present at a Student 
Volunteer Convention, the words are the 
Christian statement of the progressive spirit 
of this age; they come fresh and vigorous in 
their simplicity and the magnitude of their 
demand. Those who have followed the course 
of the Movement more closely inevitably turn 
back to former times when the same clear 
ideal was put into simple language at the open- 
ing of earlier conventions. To these last there 
does not come perhaps the thrill of first hear- 
ing; they look rather for the new meaning that 
justifies the utterance now, for this is no 
formal repetition. The words themselves have 
always been a splendid challenge, but from 
each generation of students there have gone 
out those who have called upon the sentence 
to bear a larger meaning. At Nashville, in 
1906, the challenge was backed by three thou- 
sand lives surrendered to Christ and dedicated 
to foreign service; and now, at the end of the 
last four years, thirteen hundred added lives 
have told the chairman and speakers at 
Rochester to proclaim a fuller meaning, to 
tell their fellow-students that these old words 
are a fresh, new message never delivered be- 
fore. Nor have these alone since 1906 packed 
the watchword of the Student Volunteer 
Movement with its tremendous content of 
1910. The men of the Church of Christ are 
finding themselves, as the great Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement calls them to provide means 
that the offering of lives may be accepted. 
Now, like the setting of opposing class 
numerals on the towers and monuments of 
a college town, there will be a magnificent 
rivalry to see whether Volunteer or Layman 
can write this message the highest. In these 
last years it seems, too, as if God has met the 
increase of our faith; for over the world we 
see the breaking up of the old and hear the 
cries for help to build the new. We advance 
one blundering step against the enemy in the 
footsteps of the Master; and God responds by 
tearing asunder massive institutions slow built 
through three thousand years, God has un- 


folded undreamed-of meanings. We go back 
to our colleges to determine what shall the 
watchword mean to the Convention of 1914. 
If God has given us such a vision in response 
to the meagre efforts of the past, what words 
could ever bear the whole message to the next 
gathering like this one, if three thousand three 
hundred delegates shall fearlessly and utterly 
lose themselves in His cause? 

The Movement’s Beginning.— Water vapor 
in the air is invisible; but when the moisture 
comes in contact with cold metal the vapor 
condenses in clear drops. So, in the progress 
of great movements, a series of communities 
may be wrapped about by unperceived atmo- 
sphere of new ideas; till suddenly there arises 
a personality that gathers up the vague dreams, 
and then we see what has been hanging sus- 
pended in this subtle social medium. The 
enterprise of American Foreign Missions be- 
gan back at the “haystack prayer meeting,” 
and in the first half of the nineteenth century 
there were certainly those who had a sense of 
the responsibility of educated men and women 
with regard to bearing the message of Christ; 
but it is not exaggeration to say that, when in 
the summer of 1886 there gathered at Mount 
Hermon that group of earnest Christian 
students, the whole course of thought on the 
project was changed as Wilder of Princeton, 
Tewksbury of Harvard, and Clark of Oberlin, 
stood out to insist on the simple truism that 
if there is to be a foreign missionary enter- 
prise, then by a definite act of the will indi- 
viduals must offer themselves as missionaries. 
The air was tingling with the idea, “All men 
are brothers”; on these men it was condensed 
into, “I, myself, am fhe brother of needy men 
in darkened lands!” One hundred men de- 
cided for the foreign field at that gathering. 
It sounds like anti-climax to speak of a half- 
century of the spreading of the realization of 
the missionary obligation far and wide, as 
heading up in the decision of a hundred inex- 
perienced young men on the hills of: New 
England. Yet it is true climax! The history 
of mankind shows how humanity has again 
and again waited breathlessly at a crisis while 
some single person has paused to decide 
whether or not he will become the clear em- 
bodiment of some vague system of ideas. The 
men of Paris waited in agony when Napoleon 
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hesitated for a half-hour before accepting the 
leadership that brought him finally to the 
throne. The Reformation waited long for 
certain stupendous decisions—the great tide 
lashing furiously against the watergate till the 
hand of man shall turn the lever! The destiny 
of untold millions waited once upon an awful 
struggle of forty days in the wilderness while 
two contending ideals both sought incarna- 
tion in the Son of Man! 

The Organization.—During the college 
year 1886-1887, Robert P. Wilder and John N. 
Forman, of Princeton, toured the colleges 
bearing this simple message of theirs. In the 
following year the work was allowed to lapse. 
Then, in 1888, those deeply interested in the 
cause of missions came to feel that a per- 
manent organization was necessary both to 
carry out a permanent policy and to keep the 
Movement from dangers that early beset it. 
In 1886 the Student Volunteer Movement was 
formally organized, with John R. Mott as 
chairman. The general secretary in New York 
directs the whole work of the Movement. The 
Educational Secretary and Assistant Educa- 
tional Secretary have special charge of pro- 
moting the study of missions, for which pur- 
pose a series of text-books has been pub- 
lished. The Candidate Secretary and Assist- 
ant Candidate Secretary have as their work 
the securing of men and women to fill definite 
positions with the mission boards. The Can- 
didate Department has also filled many profes- 
sional positions in mission lands with Christian 
men and women. A Business Secretary has 
charge of the exacting detail work necessarily 
connected with such a movement. The Travel- 
ing Secretaries. last year seven in number, 
visited the institutions of higher learning in 
America, giving addresses on missions, hold- 
ing conferences with undergraduates on the 
question of their life-work, and assisting mis- 
sionary committees. The Movement sends out 
no missionaries; its whole purpose is to re- 
cruit. The declaration, “It is my purpose, if 
God permit, to become a foreign missionary,” 
is a declaration of a purpose subject to the 
subsequent leading of God. 

Recent Advances.—The Student Volunteer 
Movement has as its object the recruiting of 
missionaries. Dangerous as it is, in general, 
to measure the success of religious work in 
numbers, in this case they are the real test. 
No incidental success could make up for a 
failure to supply missionaries. During the 
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past four years 1,275 Student Volunteers were 
sent to the mission field. The total number 
of sailed volunteers at the end of the year 
1909 was 4,346. 

Little comment is needed on these figures! It 
is true that many of these 1,275 persons might 
have sailed had there been no Student Volun- 
teer Movement; but, at the same time, many 
who were not Volunteers were really brought 
to decide for the mission field through the 
influence of Volunteer Secretaries, and many 
more have at least been first aroused to this 
call of God by mission study classes or mis- 
sionary addresses. Then, too, there are now 
25,000 students in the colleges studying mis- 
sions; and from practically nothing, the 
money gifts of colleges as colleges have 
steadily risen till, in the last four years, $439,- 
442.92 have been contributed. The institutions 
are really coming to know this great modern 
Christian enterprise. 

The Opening Day.—On Wednesday morn- 
ing the stream of delegates began early to 
pour into the registration bureau. Men and 
women delegates, missionaries, officers of the 
missions boards and traveling secretaries were 
mixed up together in the busy rooms. They 
came in great numbers from the near States 
in the East; but the Middle Western, South- 
ern and Canadian delegations had hardly a 
vacant place, and even far Washington and 
the Canadian Northwest were well repre- 
sented. It is no small thing at this holiday 
season of the year to entertain in homes 
over three thousand delegates. The City of 
Rochester responded nobly; and when the 
delegates arrived, there were homes in plenty 
thrown open for their entertainment. It is 
not fitting that we should hastily pass by this 
point. Many people had planned great family 
parties during the Christmas holidays; often 
it is the only season of the year when such a 
gathering can be held; and not one, nor two, 
but many families gave up this privilege in 
order that the students might have the oppor- 
tunity to hear the great message of this gath- 
ering. We believe that every small act of 
kindness and hospitality is the service of God; 
and, therefore, we ought joyfully to acknowl- 
edge to our generous hosts in Rochester their 
share in the great work of sending God’s mes- 
sage to the uttermost parts of the earth. In 
all 3,007 delegates—students and professors— 
registered at the Rochester Convention. In 
addition to these were 165 missionaries; 95 
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secretaries of mission boards; 105 general 
secretaries of student Associations, men and 
women ; 78 international and state secretaries ; 
3 fraternal delegates from Europe, and 155 
other Christian leaders and workers. These 
came from 722 institutions, in 49 states and 
provinces, and represented 29 nationalities. 

The Great Meetings.—Through this Con- 
vention ran three great lines of thought and 
experience, woven together like strands of a 
great cable, disappearing above to reappear 
again beneath. Through the half-closed re- 
trospective eyes of the mind the separate 
strands have merged—we see only the solid 
cable. These three lines are: the appeal of 
objective facts of the foreign field, the sane 
analysis of self and the spirit of prayer. 
Again and again a devotional address would 
be followed by a stirring presentation of great 
need, and then the whole matter would seem 
to be gathered up together as all heads bent 
during the periods of prayer. Every day, as 
the noonhour approached, the great audience 
bowed and the chairman quietly gave out 
special objects for intercession. Beyond the 
single, clear logical address of Bishop Lloyd 
there was little formal talk about prayer, but 
there was throughout much praying. The 
quartette, as in former times, made it easier 
to express our worship of God; we all had 
a part in their ministry. The singular dignity 
and repose of these meetings has made us 
feel that their impressions will be lasting. It 
is true there were times when feeling ran 
deep, when the tears stood in every eye; but 
we would challenge the keenest observer to 
discover the smallest hint of over-excitement. 
We take three of the most wonderful instants 
of these days; when Mr. Marling closed his 
address by calling upon the students to meet 
the laymen’s offering of money with an equal 
offering of life, when Dr. Zwemer let us 
stand before Adana, and when Bishop McDow- 
ell showed how the Son of Man, with full 
power over his life, chose to lay it down as 
an act of obedience; consider them carefully, 
those who recall the circumstances, and you 
will find there is not one of them that, upon 
the most deliberate reflection, does not only 
impress itself upon the mind the deeper as a 
matter of worthy consideration far more ex- 
tended than could be given at the time of 
hearing. Though we have been upon high 
heights, our deepest wish in our calmest 
moments is to mount again! 
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Wednesday.—On Wednesday afternoon the 
first session assembled at 3 o’clock. The two 
addresses of the afternoon session concerned 
themselves with two themes that were rather 
in the nature of an introduction to the Con- 
vention. Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy, speaking on 
“Is our Christianity Worth Propagating?” pro- 
posed five questions that we should ask our- 
selves at regular intervals through our lives: 
(1) What am I before God? (2) AmIacon- 
structive Bible Student? (3) Am I a man of 
prayer? (4) Am I a winner of men? (5) 
Have I victory over sin? Mr. Speer spoke on 
the Christ who can satisfy all the needs of all 
men. In the evening the general topic was 
“Changing Conditions in the Far East.” Dr. 
A. J. Brown spoke first especially with refer- 
ence to China, and was followed by Mr. G. 
Sherwood Eddy, who spoke with reference to 
India. We cannot revert too often to the fact 
that the presentation of conditions in foreign 
lands at such a Convention as this comes en- 
tirely from men who have paid a great price 
for their knowledge and who have gone into 
these lands with the consuming desire to help. 

Thursday.—On Thursday morning the first 
speaker was Robert P. Wilder, one of the first 
volunteers. As has been said, it was he who 
came up to Mount. Hermon with his associ- 
ates in 1886, fired with what might properly be 
called the missionary spirit in portable form. 
It must be remembered that it was two years 
before that summer, and four years before the 
Movement was organized, that he and four 
others at Princeton signed the declaration of 
their intention to become foreign missionaries, 
if God would permit them. After service in 
the field for many years, Mr. Wilder was 
forced to retire; and at present he is a sec- 
retary of the British Student Movement, whose 
greeting he bore to us at this time. The 
second representative of Great Britain was 
Mr. L. S. Kempthorne, general secretary of 
University College Association in London. 
One address at this session riveted the atten- 
tion of every listener—the words of Mr. C. T. 
Wang, of China, concerning the evangeliza- 
tion of that Empire. In clear words, in what 
was at times eloquent English, Mr. Wang 
urged us to help prepare Chinese students to 
go forward to evangelize China. In the 
evening the first speaker was Ambassador 
Bryce. His valued word to us headed up in 
his appeal for prompt action; though he has 
traveled much and been a keen observer of 
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men and things, our distinguished guest re- 
iterated that we are on no vain and visionary 
quest. The second speaker at this session was 
Bishop Hartzell, whom the chairman intro- 
duced as “The man who knows Africa in the 
big probably better than any other living per- 
son;” his theme was, “Africa, God’s Great 
Challenge to the Church.” 

The Sectional Conferences.—On the after- 
noons of Thursday, Friday and Saturday the 
Convention divided into sections. On Thurs- 
day the division was made according to coun- 
tries to be considered; Africa, Southeastern 
Asia, China, Korea, India and Ceylon, Japan, 
Latin America and Western Asia. There was 
also a gatherlng of faculty men on this after- 
noon. On Friday afternoon the Convention 
divided by denominations, and special con- 
sideration was given in each gathering to 
the particular responsibilities of the various 
bodies. On Saturday afternoon, the Conven- 
tion was divided according to classes of insti- 
tutions, and the delegates considered the 
problem of the promotion of missions with 
special reference to particular conditions ob- 
taining in particular types of institutions. 
Though no exact figures are available as to 
attendance on sectional conferences, it is esti- 
mated that each afternoon nearly 5,000 persons 
were in attendance. 

Friday.—On Friday the great notes of the 
Convention appeared again and again. The 
first address, “The Natural History of Mis- 
sionary Consciousness in the Individual Life,” 
by John Douglas Adam, with clearness and 
force, showed men just where to begin and just 
what to look for. We must look for growth 
through self-realization to self-forgetfulness 
on through the general idea of spiritual ser- 
vice to the true cosmopolitan interest in the 
spread of the Kingdom over the whole world. 
After the great hymn of his nation, “Ein’ 
Feste Burg,” Dr. Julius Richter, of Germany, 
spoke on “The Decisive Hour in the Mission- 
ary Movement.” It was a remarkable concen- 
tration of facts and principles, presented with 
great logical power and earnestness. No word 
from the platform was weightier or more de- 
serving ot our closest attention than that of 
Dr. Richter. There are three tasks, he said, 
before us: (1) The evangelization of the 
Primitive Peoples; (2) the evangelization 
of the cultured races of the East; (3) the 
clear understanding of the relation of the 
Christian Faith as the final revelation to the 


great single fabric produced by the evolu- 
tion of the religious aspirations of mankind. 
His third point is inadequately stated here, but 
its general tenor is understood. The first two 
tasks had their parallels in the history of the 
Early Church; the last is our unique task. 
With a wealth of apt, illustrative material Dr. 
Richter presented this theme so elaborately 
that one wonders how he packed so much real 
matter into a twenty-minute address. Dr. J. P. 
Jones next spoke on the need of Christian 
statesmanship in the East; and he presented 
many facts for consideration. Chancellor 
O’Meara spoke of the importance of the mis- 
sionary’s being grounded in faith. D. Willard 
Lyon again returned to the theme of mission- 
ary fact in his address, “The Marks of the 
Missionary Whose Work Abides.” No word 
in the Convention was more dispassionate in 
its presentation of objective facts than Mr. 
Speer’s address in the evening. He presented 
evidence in every instance from those who 
were sympathetic toward existing institutions 
in South America and thoroughly familiar 
with the situation. The period of intercession 
was observed with a deeper meaning as the 
Convention progressed. 

Saturday.—On Saturday morning, H. Ros- 
well Bates, so well-known to many students in 
the United States and Canada, spoke on “The 
Will of God for the Individual.” The necessity 
for a strong home leadership for missions was 
dwelt upon by Bishop Hendrix, and then 
Alfred E. Marling proposed, in an address 
long to be remembered, a new partnership, in 
which the colleges shall supply the men and 
women while the laymen of the Church bear 
the expense. “The objective of this Conven- 
tion is * * * that all men living may have 
an adequate opportunity to know the living 
Christ.” Mr. Marling, backed by the great 
body of laymen of the Church, has in his turn 
for this Convention rewritten our motto in 
letters of fire. Dr. Haggard, of Boston, pre- 
sented the claims of the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement on the Student Volunteer 
Movement. Here these three great move- 
ments meet for the first time. The Young 
People’s Movement proposes to widely dis- 
seminate missionary education, the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement proposes to supply the 
funds, and the Student Volunteers will bring 
the necessary lives; this is a great corporation! 
Bishop Lloyd closed the morning session with 
his telling words on Intercession. In the 
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evening, Mr. Mott returned to an old theme— 
“The Evangelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration.” The word he brings to us from his 
journeys of the past four years is one that in- 
creases hesitating faith, “The watchword is 
an ideal, not a prophecy.” It is an ideal to be 
worked out only in the closest communion with 
God. Dr. Zwemer’s address of the evening, on 
“The Coming Struggle in Western Asia,” 
stirred every heart. Christianity has been once 
driven from that field—is there needed a 
sterner challenge? 


The Closing Day.—On Sunday morning, 
Dean Bosworth, of Oberlin, and Bishop Mc- 
Dowell spoke to the Convention. These two 
men have long been known to the students of 
America, Dean Bosworth through his books 
as well as his personal touch, and Bishop 
McDowell through his many addresses and 
valued friendship in counsel. About these two, 
men and women of the colleges of United 
States and Canada gather as children gather 
about a much-loved parent, who has so often 
told them what they wanted to hear that they 
gladly come again. Dean Bosworth, in his 
address, “The Discovery of God,” told us in 
simple words exactly where and when to look 
for God as our sense of His presence seems 
to grow dim. It will be in moments of sincere 
self-examination that we shall turn back to his 
words. Bishop McDowell spoke on Obedience. 
What power is there in a man’s own hand for 
conquering the world? Obedience! That is a 
power that he alone can release. One, the 
Son of Man, obeyed perfectly, and the world 
was saved. In the afternoon the Convention 
broke up into sections for men delegates and 
women delegates. Beside this there were held 
mass meetings for the men of Rochester, for 
the women of Rochester, for the representa- 
tives of Young People’s Societies of Rochester, 
and for the Sunday-school children and a spe- 
cial boys’ meeting. At the evening session, 
Mr. Mott first, on behalf of the Convention, 
thanked our hosts of the city of Rochester— 
the Chamber of Commerce,:the Ministerial 
Association, and those who threw open their 
homes to delegates. Prof. Erdman, of Prince- 
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ton, was called upon to commend the city to 
God in prayer. Then followed the reading of 
the messages to the Convention—in some ways 
one of the most moving events of these days. 
The first read was from the Rochester Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union; then they came from 
the New Zealand students, from the students 
of Norway, from the traveling secretary of 
South America—“The crisis challenges the 
Volunteers”; from Assiut College in the Nile 
Valley, from Constantinople, from Baron 
Nicolay in Russia, from Calcutta, from Tokyo, 
and two from the Empire of China, one from - 
Shanghai—“God has melted old China, who 
will mold the New?” and one from Fuchow— 
“Changing China needs our unchanging 
Christ!” Robert P. Wilder prayed for the 
students of the world, and Dr. Zwemer spoke 
for all in his intercession for the missionaries 
and their families. Dr. J. Ross Stevenson read 
the list of those Volunteers who have gone on 
to a fuller life since 1906; and he read some 
names of those who have gone to martyrs’ 
graves in the service of their Master; then the 
whole audience joined in the great hymn, “For 
All the Saints who from Their Labors Rest.” 
G. Sherwood Eddy next spoke of the demand 
of Christ that we should live out the vision 
of these days: again we were called upon to 
translate generalities into living words! After 
this those Volunteers who expected to leave 
this continent for’their various fields, each rose 
and told the name of the field where he ex- 
pected to serve, and gave one reason why he 
felt he should go. Bishop McDowell offered 
prayer for the departing Volunteers, and the 
quartette sang the beautiful hymn, “Speed 
Away on Thy Mission of Light.” The Con- 
vention ended with all joined in singing the 
familiar words: 


O! let me see Thy Foot-Marks, 
And in them plant mine own, 

My hope to follow duly 
Is in Thy strength alone. 

O! guide me, call me, draw me, 
Uphold me to the end, 

And then in heaven receive me, 
My Saviour and my Friend. 








“Most people are living only on the upper 
layers of their life."—John Douglas Adam. 


“The steamship to-day crosses the widest 
seas and runs up every navigable river. The 
noise of the railway is heard in the remotest 
interior. The locomotive enters Jerusalem, 
crosses hoary Lebanon to Damascus, the oldest 
city in the world. Think of the Anatolian 
Railway, which, starting opposite Constanti- 
nople, has stations at Horeb, where Abraham 
rested, and at Babylon, where Nebuchadnezzar 
ruled, and at Nineveh, where Jonah preached, 
and at Bagdad, where Haroun-al-Raschid 
walked by night!”"—Dr. A. J. Brown. 


“If there were not a Christian outside these 
walls, we could go out and win the world, if 
we should let Christ pour His life through us, 
if we should allow Him to live in us the rest of 
our days.”—G. Sherwood Eddy. 


“Obedience is man’s way of lifting himself 
to the highest possible level. It is the upward 
push that a man can give his own life.”— 
Bishop McDowell. 


“*Like a mighty army moves the Church of 
God’—in the hymnbook, but not in Western 
Asia.”—Dr. S. M. Zwemer. 


“And let it be said right here, lest I forget 
it, more of these pagan Africans by far are 
being led into the Moslem faith than are being 
converted to Christianity.”—Bishop Hartzell. 


“No longer is the ambitious Asiatic content 
to study the classics of Confucius; he is study- 
ing the very things you and I are studying.”— 
Dr. A. J. Brown. 


“The worst men in the Far East today are 
not Chinese or Japanese or Koreans; they are 
degenerate white men.”—Dr. A. J. Brown. 


“The laboring man, who was the mainstay 
of the early Church (in China), was too 
weary to care if some foreigner in a broken 
tongue managed his church; but the professor 
of a government college does not understand 
why his religious policy should be determined 
in New York.”—Arthur Rugh. 


“Of all the agencies that are used to reach 
and uplift Mohammedan womanhood, I believe 
the missionary home has some of the greatest 
possibilities.".—Mrs. B. W. Labaree, of Persia. 


“Nowhere in the record of the history of the 
Christian Church do we find a nation that has 
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not been ultimately evangelized by its own 
people.”—C. T. Wong. 


“Some of the old customs and beliefs had a 
good influence on conduct. They held society 
together by ties other than those of force; 
they inculcated some virtues—hospitality, good 
faith to one another, compassion toward the 
helpless. Is not this the time when, having 
destroyed those old beliefs by which these 
races have lived, we of the Christian nations 
should give them that which will fill the void 
that we have been making?”—Ambassador 
Bryce. 


“Jesus Christ lifts the mortgage of our past.” 
—John Douglas Adam. 


“Christ weak? Look at the men he has mas- 
tered !"—Quoted by Bishop Hendrix. 


“By the study of comparative religion, by the 
study of the history of religion as a whole, 
we begin, very slowly and very dimly, to com- 
prehend that in this diversity of religious 
thought (in the non-Christian religions), from 
those crudest and grossest forms of fetichism 
in Africa to the highest and loftiest forms of 
Persian sophism and Confucian ethical ideal- 
ism, there is one great coherent whole, and a 
whole that is the evolution of the religious 
genius of mankind; and we must not look at 
this or that religion in its separateness, in its 
isolation. We begin to look at this great field 
as one of the most wonderful, if I may so call 
it, revelations of the human spirit.”—Dr. 
Julius Richter. 


“Faith is the scientific venture in action by 
which a man seeks to transform a reasonable 
probability, or something reported as fact by 
another person, into a practical certainty of his 
own experience.”—Dean Bosworth. 


“T have spoken of the harm done by mem- 
bers of Christian nations who disregard the 
teaching of their religion. But apart from 
those more flagrant cases, the greatest hin- 
drance to the spread of the Gospel abroad is 
the imperfect power which it exerts at home. 
I don’t mean merely that there is all around 
us in the lowest parts of our cities a mass of 
practical heathendom! I am thinking rather 
of the contrast between the standard of Chris- 
tian life the New Testament gives, and which 
we all profess to accept, and the faint efforts 
we make to reach it."—Ambassador Bryce. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS IN THE ORIENT 


D. D., 


By Arthur J. Brown, 
Foreign 

The first of these changing conditions which 
impress one relates to travel. In 1863, Hunter 
Corbett was six months in reaching China, and 
the hardships of the journey impaired health. 
We left New York five months ago yester- 
day. During this time we not only traveled 
around the world, but had fifteen days in 
Japan, twenty-five in Korea, fifty-six in China, 
and saw something en route of Siberia and 
Germany. The greatest hardship of the 
journey was the heat in passing through 
Chicago, and while I have returned with a 
weariness and a cold which make it difficult 
to speak, I am, as you see, not an invalid. 

The steamship today crosses the widest 
seas and runs up every navigable river. The 
noise of the railway is heard in the remotest 
interior. The locomotive enters Jerusalem, 
crosses hoary Lebanon to Damascus, the old- 
est city in the world. Think of the Anatolian 
railway, which, starting opposite Constan- 
tinople, has stations at Horeb, where Abraham 
rested, and at Babylon, where Nebuchadnezzar 
ruled, and at Nineveh, where Jonah preached, 
and at Bagdad, where Haroun-al-Raschid 
wandered by night! 

Mr. Mott has asked me to speak upon chang- 
ing conditions in the Far East. They pro- 
foundly affect our missionary responsibility. 

Political conditions are changing. Japan, 
which a generation ago was regarded as in- 
significant, has leaped at a bound to a world 
power. She is making her influence felt in 
every part of Asia. There is not a cabinet in 
the Far East, there is not a cabinet in Europe 
or America, which is not considering the eager 
and determined ambitions of the island empire. 
Many hate and fear the Japanese in the Far 
East, but no one despises the Japanese to- 
day, certainly not in Russia. Korea within 
five years has lost her independence and is 
gaining a political reconstruction. The gov- 
ernment of China is in confusion. The deaths 
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of the Empress Dowager and of Chang Chi- 
Tung and the dismissal of Yuen Shi Kai have 
withdrawn the master spirits of the Empire. 
The baby Emperor is playing in the nursery, 
while his youthful father, the Prince Regent, 
is vainly trying to guide the destinies of state. 
The provincial governors are becoming more 
and more independent, the mass of the people 
more and more restless. No one knows what 
a day may bring forth in China. 

Commercially and economically conditions 
are changing. The products of the West are 
pouring into the East. Foreign clocks keep 
the time of the gentlemen of the Far East. 
German lamps light the residence of every 
mandarin in China. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany illuminates the humblest home. A 
Chinese tailor made me an overcoat out of 
English cloth on an American sewing machine. 
I traveled in Korea in a car made in Wilm- 
ington, Del., drawn by a locomotive from 
Philadelphia over rails made in Pittsburg, 
fastened by New York spikes to Oregon ties. 
I preached in a building in Wei-hen, China, 
which was made out of Chinese brick and 
German binding steel and rods and Oregon 
fir boards, Belgian glass and cement, and 
Canadian nails; and almost every luncheon 
we had included Chicago beef, Pittsburg 
pickles and Minnesota flour. I found the 
bright, young business men pushing their way 
into the remotest interiors with the products 
of the manufacturers of the West. | Every 
public building and every place in the Far 
East, almost, is lighted by electricity and has 
the convenience of the telephone. I find that 
at home our wide-awake business men are 
considering these open markets. No enter- 
prising American business man today is con- 
centrating his attention upon his own city. He 
is thinking of these open doors in the Far 
East. 

Intellectual conditions are changing. The 
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ideals of the West are going into the East. 
The literature, the science and the philosophy 
of Europe and America are becoming familiar 
in Asia. Daily papers report the latest tid- 
ings of the world. The books of Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mill are widely read. 
Japan has a public school system in which 
ninety-two per cent. of her children of school 
age are being trained, a system which culmi- 
nates in the Imperial University at Tokio, one 
of the best-equipped universities in the world. 
I visited the High School of the eight Manchu 
bands in the City of Pekin and found Ameri- 
can text-books being studied by the sons of 
the Manchu noblemen. I had a conference 
with the vice-president of the Imperial Board 
of Education in China, and he told me that 
there are thirty thousand government schools 
in the Chinese Empire. I visited a number of 
them and can testify to the elaborateness of 
their equipment, although it is true that from 
an educational viewpoint the work which they 
are doing is yet poor. 

I talked with the principal of a great insti- 
tution of learning in the City of Tientsin. We 
were speaking about the desire of the Jap- 
anese to furnish ideas for China and to lead 
her life, and this Chinese gentleman said: 
“Why should we take our ideas from Japan? 
The distance between Japan and Europe and 
America is only the difference between seven 
days and fourteen days. Why,” he said, 
“should we learn anything from Japan when 
all the world is open to China and the best 
that the world has to offer is available to us?” 
Young men, young women, consider this: 
Every ambitious young man in the Far East 
is going to get a modern education. He is 
going to get it of one of three men, either a 
non-Christian and probably an anti-Christian 
Asiatic, or a Roman Catholic priest, or a Pro- 
testant missionary. Has that fact any mes- 
sage to the universities and the colleges of 
Europe and America? 

Morally, conditions are changing. The 
ethnic religions did not have very many 
restraints. What they had are disappearing. 
Everywhere I went I found thoughtful men 
lamenting that the temptations of the new era 
are worse than the temptations of the old. 
Japan never had much morality, but Japanese 
young men today are immoral in a sense which 
alarms many of the statesmen of Japan. The 
Japanese are spreading vice and opium all over 
Korea and Manchuria. A generation ago the 
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average young man had simply the tempta- 
tions of his local community. Today the 
average young man has the temptation of 
the world. Nor can the white men as- 
sume a holier-than-thou attitude in talking 
about the Japanese. The foreign concessions 
in the treaty ports of the Far East are Sodoms 
and Gomorrahs, worse I believe, than Sodom 
and Gomorrah of old, because more intelli- 
gently, more deliberately wicked. All the 
vices of our Western civilization are pouring 
into the Far East. The worst men in the 
Far East today are not Chinese or Japanese or 
Koreans; they are degenerate white men. I 
sometimes wonder whether it is true that the 
contact of the East and the West is to result 
in the debauching of the East to a worse 
extent than it was debauched before. 

Now the combined result of these things is 
an upheaval. The fountains of the great deeps 
are being broken up. New wants have devel- 
oped; new ambitions have been kindled; new 
discontents are being felt. I found the evi- 
dence of a new national spirit. I saw that all 
over the Far East society is seething with the 
impulses from the West. If you go to the 
Far East today, you find that the Asiatic is 
not cringing before the white man as he did 
a generation ago. 

The white man will not deal with the Asia 
of the future as he has been dealing with the 
Asia of the past. Everywhere one finds the 
impact of revolutionary forces. He knows 
that the world is in transformation. The old 
Asia has passed away. The tremendous ques- 
tion is, is the new Asia going to be better or 
going to be worse than the old Asia? That 
question has not, humanly speaking, been de- 
termined. 

Do these facts constitute any summons to 
the Christian men and women of our colleges 
and universities? Shall we send to the Far 
East our political ideas, our mechanical inven- 
tions, and not our Christian ideals? We have 
placed in their hands all the weapons of our 
modern civilization until they menace the 
peace of the world. Are we to place in their 
hands these weapons and not communicate to 
them the principles which regulate power? 
Are we going to send our worst into Asia and 
not our best, our whiskey and not our Bibles? 

Sometimes men say to me “These people 
have religions of their own.” I reply, “That 
is not true.” There is not an ethnic faith in 
Asia that is a religion in the sense in which 
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you and I use that term; that is, knowledge 
of a wise and holy and personal God making 
His will known to men, requiring of them a 
holy life and communicating to them power 
by which they may attain that life. 

And this leads me to say in conclusion that 
spiritual conditions are changing. Indeed, I 
believe that the spiritual force has been one 
of the mightiest operating in the Far East. 
There is a warfare being waged on that mighty 
continent. There is no beat of drums and the 
ear does not hear the sound of trumpets, but 
there is being waged a conflict beside which 
all other conflicts are insignificant. It is right 
against wrong. It is virtue against vice. It 
is heaven against hell. 

I wish that I had time to tell in detail the 
inspiring story of the missionary effort in the 
Far East. How difficult it is for us to realize 
that there is living today in East Orange, N. J., 
a man who was one of the first missionaries 
who entered Japan fifty years ago, and that 
only last October there was observed the semi- 
centennial of Protestant missions in Japan, 
with seventy-five thousand adult Protestant 
communicants, a self-supporting, a self-prop- 
agating, a self-governing Japanese church! 

Men told us during the Boxer outbreak of 
1900 that there would never be any more 
Christians made in China. At that time there 
were supposed to be a hundred thousand 
Christians in the Empire. I talked tonight 
with Dr. Julius Richter on this platform. He 
says there are 400,000 Christians in China, of 
whom 246,000 are adult baptized communi- 
cants. All over that great Empire, as I went, 
I seemed to hear the stately steppings of the 
Son of God, and I marveled as I communed 
with those Chinese Christians to see the evi- 
dences of their faith and their courage and 
their fidelity. 

Everywhere the teachings of Christ are 
leavening society and exalting ideals. In all 
parts of Asia that you visit you find men and 
women, sometimes in high position, more 
often in low position, but men and women 
who have caught the vision of Jesus Christ, 
who have yielded their hearts to Him, and 
who witnessing a good confession before their 
neighbors and friends. Taking a broad view 
over the non-Christian world today, two mil- 
lion converts have been enrolled, and the num- 
ber actually added last year was 167,674, an 
average of about 450 a day. 


No small or narrow men can meet the situ- 
ation in Asia today. We want men of ability, 
men of courage, men of mighty faith, men 
who believe that Jesus Christ is the propitia- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world. I think 
sometimes of those words of Father Hecker, 
the founder of the Paulist Fathers. Said he: 
“I believe that a body of free men who love 
God with all their might and who know how 
to cling together could conquer this modern 
world of ours.” God grant unto us largeness 
of vision. May God lift us above all narrow- 
ness and provincialism and sectarianism and 
help us to look out upon the great sorrowing, 
teeming, struggling world for which Christ 
gave Himself! 

I know that there are difficulties, that the 
obstacles are formidable. If we leave Christ 
out I do not know what should be said of the 
future; but I believe that we may paraphrase 
the immortal words of Gladstone on the Re- 
form Bill and say, “Time is on our side.” The 
great spiritual forces which are moving on- 
ward in their might and in their majesty, and 
which the tumult of the strife can neither im- 
pede nor disturb, these forces are on our side; 
and though there may be times when our ban- 
ner shall droop over sinking hearts, there will 
come a time when it shall float again in the 
eye of heaven and be borne onward to a certain 
and to a not distant victory. And so I think 
we may say as we consider the situation in 
the Far East, and say with a deeper and holier 
meaning than the author intended: 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hun- 
dred circling cam, 

They are building Him an altar in the even- 
ing dews and damps. 

I can read His righteous sentence in the dim 
and flaring lamps. 

His day is marching on. 


He has sounded forth a trumpet that shall 
never call retreat. 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat. 

Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be 
jubilant my feet. 

Our God is marching on. 


And who knows whether thou art not come 
to the kingdom for such a time as this? 
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THE DECISIVE HOUR IN THE HISTORY OF 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


By Dr. Julius C. 


Perhaps you might think such a title to my 
address is somewhat exaggerated, “The De- 
cisive Hour in the History of Christian Mis- 
sions;” but it is the greatness of the vision, 
it is the vastness of the task lying before the 
Christian Church, which shall call out every 
atom of strength from our innermost lives; 
and I shall try in short outline to lay before 
you the three great tasks of the Christian 
Church as the agency of foreign missions. 
Two of these three tasks are well known to 
you. We shall try to see them in a fresh light 
that is only just dimly emerging before our 
inner vision. The first and the second of the 
two tasks have parallels in the history of the 
Church of Christ on earth. We shall take 
those parallels to see the similarities and the 
dissimilarities. The third task has not yet 
any parallel in the history of mankind. 

The first great task lying before the Chris- 
tian Church is, of course, the evangelization of 
the primitive races, of all those down-trodden 
races low in their social life, and even lower 
in their religious and spiritual life, all those 
nations and peoples thronging the vast con- 
tinents of Africa and of Oceanica, and some 
parts of Asia and America too. There is a 
striking and suggestive parallel to this part 
of the present day’s work in the history of 
Christian missions in the first three or four 
centuries of the medieval era. There, too, 
was one large task lying before the Church, 
the evangelization of the German and Slav 
people. Let us just for a moment look at the 
characteristic features of that period. The 
Church at that time, for the area of mission 
work was still restricted, comprised only one- 
half of Europe including the British Isles, and 
there was a wonderful homogeneity of condi- 
tions. Climatic conditions were on the whole 
very healthy. There were only two sets of 
languages to be conquered, the German and 
the Slav, split up into many dialects closely 
related one to another. The social, the politi- 
cal, the religious, the cultural standard was 
also the same. 

It was a second decided advantage at that 
time that the Church was able to concentrate 
her whole energy on this one task. Doctrinal 
disputes absorbed little of the energy or the 
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thought of the Church in those historic ages; 
and even the State, in its close connection with 
the Church, was only too well disposed to 
put forth a strong arm in support of all the 
endeavors of the Church. It was a great ad- 
vantage at that time that all those nations with 
which the Church had to do were of a superior 
quality. There were men of remarkable in- 
telligence and sound moral backbone. One 
cannot think otherwise if he remembers that 
in the first centuries of the Christian era those 
peoples produced masterpieces in the litera- 
ture, unchanging in their value for the whole 
of mankind. 

The similarity of the missionary task among 
the primitive people of the present day has 
often been pointed out. It seems to me ‘that 
the dissimilarity is even more striking. How 
great is the disparity among the primitive peo- 
ple of our day! There seem to be almost no 
connecting links between the colored people 
of Africa and the Papuans of Melanesia, or 
the stalwart Indians of America; but the 
whole standard and the sphere of their life 
are totally different. And what a hindrance is 
this disparity! Let us take one example as 
an illustration—the language difficulty. Look 
at that comparatively small stretch from the 
New Hebrides in the south up to the Bis- 
marck Archipelago in New Guinea in the 
north, inhabited by perhaps a million and a 
half of people. At least one hundred tongues 
are spoken. Each language has an area of 
only a very few square miles, perhaps three or 
five hundred, at best three or five thousand 
people speaking a single language; and if a 
missionary after years of ceaseless toil has 
mastered one language, he to his great dis- 
may finds that a few miles inland or on the 
next island he cannot even make himself 
understood. Or take the Babel of languages 
in Africa, more than two hundred of them, 
belonging to at least three distinct families of 
the languages of mankind, between which 
there is almost no connecting link at all. 
What a disparity! 

It is a second very grave disadvantage for 
our days that the Church is unable to con- 
centrate her whole strength on the main work 
of the evangelizing of the primitive races. 
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The home Church forces, with all their per- 
plexities and dangers, are crying for a good 
deal of the strength and power of the Chris- 
tian Church. Doctrinal disputes are even 
shaking the foundations of Christian truths 
through the changed social conditions. This 
large immigration from the Christian lands, 
the Church must cope with this problem too. 

Here is the third, perhaps the greatest dis- 
advantage among the primitive people, that at 
least some of the nations with which we have 
to do today are decidedly of an inferior stamp, 
at least at the present time. Of course it 
would be quite unjust, it would be premature, 
to give any definite statement about such 
things; but after our missionaries have been 
for a hundred years or for fifty years in close 
contact with such people as the Eskimo in 
the Arctic lands, or the Hottentots in the south 
of Africa, we must rely on their judgment 
that in all probability they will never be able 
to be intelligent people either in Church or in 
State. 

But in spite of all those disadvantages and 
difficulties the Church would be probably 
quite able to fulfil this one task, if it were the 
only task. But now we see a second, even 
greater vision. A more difficult task has 
come to the fore—the evangelization of the 
cultured people of the East. There, again, the 
parallel from the history of the Christian 
Church is very striking, that parallel from the 
first three centuries of the Christian era. What 
was the situation then? The Christian Church 
had the one great task to evangelize, to per- 
meate with the leaven of the Gospel the Greek 
and the Roman world. But that whole Greek 
and Roman world was a homogeneous world, 
so homogeneous that the one language was the 
Greek language. You might reach as far east 
as Syria, as far on the west as Spain, and 
the same cast of thought, the same philos- 
ophies, the same yearnings, the same social 
and political problems, were all over that vast 
Greek and Roman empire. The whole world 
of the Greek and Roman empire was in a de- 
cidedly decadent state, in a state of decompo- 
sition. All the old religions had lost their 
grip on the nations, and new religious im- 
pulses and new visions were sought by the 
most earnest, by the soundest philosophers of 
those days, and Christianity entered this Greek 
and Roman world as the religion of life into 
a dying world. It was her victorious superi- 


ority. 


But now let us look at the present-day situa- 
tion. We have quite distinct widely different 
systems among those cultured nations of Asia. 
There is pantheistic India with all those dif- 
ferent forms and outgrowths, from the 
crudest idolatry up to the loftiest ideas and 
ideals of Hindu pantheism; there is the dead- 
ening and sobering Buddhism of the Far East; 
there is the lofty, so-called ethical ideas of 
Confucianism, and there is the fanatical Islam 
in the Near East; and each of these religions 
has been able through hundreds or through 
thousands of years to permeate all those lands 
and peoples in their political, in their social, 
in their private life, so that they are leavened 
with the spirit of those faiths. And the 
Christian Church is not in the happy situation 
to take one of these religious worlds after 
another ; she must cope with them all together. 

Then there is the very grave question of 
whether these religious systems at the present 
time are in the same state of decay and de- 
composition as the Greek and Roman world 
at the time of Saint Paul. A very curious 
change of sentiment, of judgment, is to be 
traced from the last century. When a hun- 
dred years ago the first Protestant mission- 
aries entered India and saw all these crude 
excresences of Hindu idolatry, and saw also 
those abominations found at those most sacred 
places like Benares, they were soon quite sure 
in their opinion that those religions had no 
right, neither divine nor human, to exist any 
longer, and that they would very quickly yield 
to the inrush of Christian truth. When the 
first missionaries entered China, there too they 
found a very crude idolatry and an ancestor 
worship of the very lowest kind, ruling almost 
everywhere among the village people; and 
there, too, they soon got the impression they 
would pass away. But the struggle went on. 
As the missionaries became more and more 
aware of the vitality that was in those reli- 
gions, despite of all the outside signs of their 
decay, they became more and more cautious. 
As men life Professor Miiller, or enthusiasts 
like our German Professor Deussen, published 
the great religious books of the East and 
showed this world with deep yearnings and 
with wonderful sparks of truth, the time came 
when these religious systems were, to a large 
extent, over-valued; and then the almost for- 
gotten Pali was unearthed from the dust of 
centuries too, and Islam found its ardent ad- 
mirers and promoters even in Europe. It 
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seems to me that this wave of overstating the 
Oriental religions is passing away, but it leaves 
the Christian Church in a changed position to 
those religious systems and towards the 
religious world as a whole. 

And that brings me to my third point that 
shows me the first great task lying before the 
Church. By the study of comparative religion, 
by the study of the history of religion as a 
whole, we begin, very slowly and very dimly, 
to comprehend that in this diversity of reli- 
gious thought, from those crudest and grossest 
forms of fetichism in Africa to the highest 
and loftiest forms of Persian sophism and 
Confucian ethical idealism, there is one great 
coherent whole, and a whole that is the evolu- 
tion of the religious genius of mankind; and 
we must not look at this or that religion in its 
separateness, in its isolation. We begin to look 
at this great field as one of the most wonder- 
ful, if I may so call it, revelations of the 
human spirit. 

And now as we begin to see this last com- 
prehensive evolution of the religious genius 
of mankind, we become aware of what is the 
final task of the Christian religion and of Pro- 
testant missions. It is to show quite clearly, in 
contradistinction to this whole religious evolu- 
tion of mankind, that Christianity alone is the 
one great revealed religion of God and that 
it must displace and that it will displace all 
that outgrowth of human genius of religious 
evolution. That will be the final contest of 


Christianity, about its superiority and its vic- 
tory in the world. There will be a strong 
competition as to what religion has the higher 
truth, and Christianity will have to prove that 
the theory of the cross is wiser than all the 
wisdom of men, and that Christ is truth. 
There will be a strong competition in the 
ethical world as to what religion is able to 
supply mankind with the strongest, with the 
noblest ideals, and supply them with the 
strength and the power to live up to those 
ideals. And then, again, in contradistinction 
to Mohammed or to Buddha, Christ must be 
held up as the one ideal of mankind, Christ 
as the way, the only way that leads up to God. 
There will be strongest competition as to what 
religion is able to revive, to give life to 
humanity, to dying mankind; and there Christ 
will stand up victoriously as He who giveth 
life, everlasting life, to this perishing world, 
and we will gloriously sing in Him, “Blessed 
is He who has begotten us again unto a livély 
hope of everlasting life through the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead.” , 

You see we begin to see the task of Protest- 
ant missions in a wider, in a more compre- 
hensive way than any generation before. Great 
times demand great men. May our generation 
be granted by God Himself those great men 
who are able to see the situation in its whole 
difficulty, but with such full assurance as Saint 
John: “Our faith is the victory that has con- 
quered the world!” 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN 
By Mrs. Benjamin W. Labaree 


In the reign of Mohammed Ali Mirza, the 
lately deposed Shah of Persia, a little daughter 
of a Mohammedan nobleman was sent to Iran 
Bethel, a missionary boarding school for girls 
at Teheran. It seemed strange that the child 
of this noble household should be sent to a 
Christian school, to associate with Christian 
girls and teachers, to eat Christian food and 
imbibe Christian doctrines. But stranger still 
was the message from her father accompany- 
ing the child: “I send my daughter to your 
school that her future husband may lead a 
more peaceful life than I have led!” Whole 
volumes are back of this one sentence— 


volumes that are commentaries on Moham- 
medan home life with its plural marriage and 
frequent divorce; uncontrolled passions and 
untutored idleness—volumes also that com- 
ment on the great changes taking place with 
ever-increasing momentum in Persia and Tur- 
key and other Moslem lands, where even the 
women are eagerly secking education and 
emancipation; volumes that show how those 
who are seeking the best for their newly- 
awakened lands turn instinctively to Christian 
missionaries and their institutions to obtain 
what they need. 

We rejoice in the girls’ schools in the vari- 
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ous parts of Persia, Teheran, Hamadan, 
Tabriz, Resht, Ooroomiah, where more and 
more Moslem girls are coming into the 
schools, drawn by the new desire for learn- 
ing, or by the much-appreciated fancy-work 
classes, or the joy of greater freedom than the 
harem affords. 

One summer’s day the large schoolroom of 
Fiske Seminary in Ooroomiah was filled with 
admiring mothers and sisters and neighbors, 
while sixty-nine little Mohammedan girls took 
part in the closing exercises. They sang 
Christian hymns, told Bible stories, read and 
recited in several languages, and the mothers 
were overheard to say, as they nodded appreci- 
atively to each other, “We are like animals, 
but just think what our daughters are going 
to be!” 

A little Mohammedan girl was allowed for 
a few months to attend the mission school as 
a day pupil. The cruel stepmother showed her 
scorn of all connected with Christianity by 
abusing her more than usual and trampling 
the girl’s school books on the floor. One day 
some one at the school gave the child 40 cents, 
unheard-of wealth for the little thing. A 
teacher, at the instigation of the missionary, 
offered to help her invest the money in some 
much-desired article of clothing before her 
stepmother could get hold of it, but the lit- 
tle girl answered: “Oh, no! I am going to 
give it all to the Lord, and then I shall have 
treasure in heaven. I learned that in school.” 
I am glad to be able to say that when she was 


married off by her family, her husband proved. 


to be a friend to Christians, and she lived and 
died a consistent Christian. 

A recent letter from the principal of the 
Mohammedan girls’ school in Ooroomiah 
utters the sentiment of those who are trying 
to teach Mohammedan girlhood, “We are not 
satisfied that our girls are learning to read, we 
want them to be eager to know Christ.” 

It is in connection with the medical work 
that one finds some of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for reaching and helping Mohammedan 
women. One has also some of the most heart- 
breaking experiences as the veil is lifted and 
the bitter anguish of a Mohammedan woman’s 
life is revealed. Things too sacredly awful to 
speak of in Christian America come daily to 
the ears of the woman who is a missionary 
physician ; and if she carries with her Christ’s 
words of comfort and healing as well as her 
medicines and her professional skill, she has 


opportunities that angels might envy her. One 
poor, suffering woman whose life had been 
saved and sufferings relieved by hours of hard 
labor, as the physician knelt on the floor by 
the quilt which forms her bed, put up her poor 
feeble arms and drew down the kind face to 
kiss, as she tried to utter her broken thanks. 
Who would not rather hold the key to such 
a heart than the greatest fee that can come in 
money to a skilled physician? 

Of all the agencies that are used to reach 
and uplift Mohammedan womanhood I believe 
the missionary home has some of the great- 
est possibilities. Many a young woman going 
out to the mission field is asked by well- 
meaning acquaintances, “Are you going as a 
missionary or only as a missionary’s wife?” 
For some unexplained reason, possibly it is 
the fault of some missionary wives themselves, 
there seems to be a popular feeling that the 
home-maker on the mission field is only a half 
or quarter of a missionary. If rightly used, 
her opportunity is as great as that of any 
other Christian worker on the foreign field. 
I would almost say that it is greater than 
many others. What she is, what she does, 
what her children are, what the atmosphere 
of her home means to all who enter it and to 
all who hear of it—all these speak louder and 
more forcibly than hundreds of sermons or 
innumerable classroom recitations. For the 
non-Christian religions or the Christian 
religion that exists in name but not in deed, 
fail to make connections between the doctrine 
and the life; and the faith that makes the 
most private and the most hidden part of life 
—its home life—illustrates what its books and 
preachers tell about, this faith is the one that 
is needed by all mankind! No other religion 
than that brought by Jesus Christ into the lit- 
tle home at Nazareth and into the home at 
Bethany and into the homes of all who fol- 
low Him can avail to satisfy the human soul. 
“Cannot your husband divorce you at any time 
he wants?” the Mohammedan women would 
ask me wonderingly. “No,” I answered, 
“Our religion does not allow it.” “Oh, that 
must be a good religion,” said they who a few 
minutes before were trying to impress me with 
the superiority of Islam to Christianity. We 
were going one day through the hot, dusty 
streets of an Oriental city to call on a wealthy 
lady; and, as we went, my heart was lifted in 
prayer that somehow God would open the 
way for serjous, helpful talk with this foolish, 
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frivolous woman, whose conversation was apt 
to be filled with disgusting topics. On arriv- 
ing we found that she was alone except for 
the company of a neighbor before whom she 
was not afraid to talk on religious topics as 
we guided the conversation along those lines. 
The subject of motherhood proved a topic of 
common interest, and she listened wonderingly 
as I told her of my own dear mother who was 
always up and at prayer when I awoke in 
the morning, and whose home life was guided 
by secret prayer and prayer with and for her 
children. The woman’s great black eyes were 
fixed on me searchingly as she asked, “Do you 
bring up your children in that way?” What 
greater opportunity could be asked for than 
this—to bring Christ and His message of help 
to a hungering soul? She would not let us 
leave when we made an effort to do so, but 
turning to her neighbor, said: “I could listen 
to such conversation for hours.” We called 
one day at a home never visited before by 
missionaries, and the two young daughters of 
the house amused themselves by smiling at 
my efforts to speak Turkish, but when I found 
that their hand-sewing machine, bought of a 
peddler, had been promptly put out of order, 
and that they longed to know how to use it, 
I invited them to bring it out. Their amuse- 
ment was turned into something more polite 
when the machine was put in order and they 
were invited to come to my house weekly for 


sewing lessons. These proved so popular that 
the girls continued to come for months, learn- 
ing to sew, embroider and crochet. They were 
evidently warned by their mother against any 
Christian teaching, but, when one’s heart is 
full, there are many opportunities in a two- 
hours’ session to present Christ in one way or 
another. I was deeply touched when one day 
one of the girls exclaimed: “Could any one 
come to this house and not learn something?” 

And now what are we Christian women and 
girls of America going to do for the over one 
hundred million Moslem women and girls 
among whom Christian work has just been 
begun ? 


Sorrowful women’s faces, hungry, yearning; 
Wild with despair, or dark with sin and 
dread, 
Worn with long weeping for the unreturning, 
Hopeless, uncom forted. 
Dear Heart of Love, canst Thou forgive the 
blindness 
That let Thy child sit selfish and at ease 
By the full table of Thy loving kindness, 
And take no thought for these? 
As Thou hast loved me, let me love ;- return- 
ing 
To these dark souls the grace Thou givest 
me; 
And oh, to me impart Thy deathless yearning 
To draw the lost to Thee! 


THE MONEY POWER IN RELATION TO THE 
PLANS OF THE KINGDOM 


By A. E. Marling, New York 


Money is a thing we are all interested in. 
It is a fascinating topic on which to speak, and 
it needs no argument to say that money when 
linked with p rsonality is power. The pursuit 
for the possession of money is perhaps the 
most potential and evident thing in the life in 
North America. Some are pursuing it mainly 
for its possession, others for what it can do 
in giving pleasure. Others are using it in the 
dissemination of knowledge, science, invention 
and the like. Some are wasting it in riotous 
living. In every phase of life we find that 
money when linked with personality means 


power. And yet it is a significant thing that 
the founder of Christianity was a poor man. 
Jesus Christ had no money of which we have 
any evidence. He had friends who had wealth, 
but the majority of His friends here were 
poor. His utterances on the subject of wealth 
are significant. “How hardly shall they who 
have riches enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
His interview with one rich young man ended 
in that young man’s sorrowful departure, “for 
he had great possessions.” Christ seemed to 
warn every man against the power of wealth; 
and yet it was He who said “make to your- 
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selves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.” With all the dangers of wealth which 
he recognized he also recognized the power 
for good which wealth can be. 

This leads us naturally to the subject of 
what wealth there is in North America. We 
represent in this convention Canada and the 
United States. I have gathered some statistics 
regarding the possessions of wealth in these 
two countries. Taking Canada first, what do 
we find? Her population in 1881, 4,325,000; 
1891, 4,833,000; 1901, 5,372,000; 1908, 6,940,000 ; 
1909, estimated between 7,000,000 and 7,500,000. 
The bank deposits in Canada for 1880, $96,350,- 
000; 1884, $131,600,000; 1890, $176,300,000; 
1900, $358,200,000 ; 1908, $593,000,000 ; 1909, esti- 
mated $917,300,000, an increase in one year in 
bank deposits of over sixty per cent. 

Now let us turn to the United States. Her 
population for 1880 was 50,000,000, her wealth 
$43,000,000,000; 1890, 62,000,000, her wealth 
$65,000,000,000; 1900, 76,000,000, her wealth 
$88,000,000,000; 1904, 82,000,000, her wealth 
$107,000,000,000, or twenty-one per cent. more 
than four years previously. It is estimated 
that the average daily increase of wealth in 
the United States over all consumption from 
1900 to 1904 was $13,000,000 every day! 

The savings banks deposits in the United 
States ten years ago were $2,300,000,000. In 
1908 they were $3,400,000,000, an increase of 
forty-seven per cent. 

On the authority of the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, I say that the banking power of the 
United States is about $17,000,000,000, which 
is forty per cent. of the banking power of the 
entire world. The bank deposits of this 
country amount to more than double the whole 
world’s known supply of gold. 

Now what do these bewildering rows of 
figures mean when related to the extension of 
the Kingdom of God? We have said that 
money is power. It is when linked with per- 
sonality. It is fair to assume that these almost 
incredible figures of wealth are in some fair 
proportion in the hands of Christian people, 
and that no undertaking for the extension of 
Christ’s kingdom is too large for the money 
power of these two Christian nations to 
finance. We pride ourselves on our busi- 
ness enterprises, on our wonderful pros- 
perity, and perhaps rightly so. But until 
the Christian business men of these two 
nations devote themselves with as muth intel- 


ligence and devotion and capacity to the ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom, and not merely 
for the possession and piling up of this money 
as would be true stewards of Jesus Christ, we 
may depend upon it we shall be held in the 
Last Day to strict account for the use we make 
of these golden talents which God in His 
providence has laid upon us. And the ques- 
tion that should be before every American and 
Canadian is, “How best can I use this wealth 
for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom?” 

Now then, I have a proposition to propose 
to you, young men and women. I have reached 
middle life. I have been in the pursuit of 
gold for thirty or forty years. We have now 
a little band called the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. You have heard of it. Old fel- 
lows like me got together and said, “Oh, we 
have had blinded eyes! This chasing the Al- 
mighty Dollar isn’t worth while; and we want 
to get the men of the churches, the men who 
have some of this one hundred and seven 
billions in their hands, to use it for some real, 
strong and fine purpose.” Now then, we are 
going through this country and we are trying 
to get it. Canada has already adopted a 
national missionary policy, and it has done 
nobly; it is living up to its terms, and they 
are going to keep at it, and they are going 
to get some of that noble lot of money that is 
up there. Now then, we must not be one whit 
behind. 

My message to you—and this is where the 
practical part of it comes in—is this: Now 
that as we older men in the churches are try- 
ing to correct our past mistakes and are com- 
ing to see that the vision of Jesus Christ is 
the unutterable need of the world and are say- 
ing to the church boards we will give more 
regularly, we will give more proportionately, 
we will give more generously, cannot you, in 
the strength of your youth and in the flower 
of your time, join us in a partnership which 
shall be for life; and if we supply the money, 
will you supply the lives? We are too old to 
go. Our days will soon be numbered. Will 
you put your capacity and your ability and 
your youth, all that you are, at the disposal of 
Jesus Christ ; and may we older men who have 
some of the money of this world be able to 
send you out? Ah, that is a partnership until 
death do us part. Let us make that partner- 
ship this morning. That is my message of the 
money power in relation to the plans of the 
kingdom! 
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THE PART OF ORIENTAL STUDENTS IN THE EVAN- 
GELIZATION OF THE FAR EAST 


By C. T. Wang, Former Secretary for Chinese Students in Tokio 


If ever the Far East is to be evangelized, it 
must be evangelized by the people of the Far 
East themselves. It is not a mere assertion 
on account of racial pride, but it is an estab- 
lished fact, based upon experience. Nowhere 
in the record of the history of the Christian 
Church do we find a nation that has not been 
ultimately evangelized by its own people. 
Logically, if we ourselves do not help to 
evangelize our own country, who else is going 
to evangelize us? 

The remark of Bismarck, who said that one- 
third of the students of Germany ruled that 
Empire, I believe is significantly so when it is 
applied to China, for in no country in the 
world does the student have such great in- 
fluence as he has in China. He is not only 
the head of the nation, crowning over the 
farmer, artisan, and the merchant, but he is 
also the backbone and heart and very soul of 
the nation. It is in his guiding hand that the 
country has outlived all the ancient countries 
and is now becoming one of the most vigor- 
ous young nations of the world. In order, 
therefore, to evangelize China we can see very 
well that the first step will be to evangelize 
the students. If the students should be evan- 
gelized, they will be the means of evangelizing 
the whole nation, because the students, as we 
have seen, hold such an amount of influence 


‘over the other classes of the nation. 


But we will admit very readily that if ever 
there is a class of people that is hard to 
tackle, it is students. Their intellectual 
power, their social prominence, and, very 
often, their material abundance, all work 
against them in their coming into contact with 
Christian influence. In order to reach the 
students we must meet them on their own 
ground. In other words, in the evangeliza- 
tion of the students we must use students, and 
in order to evangelize non-Christian students 
we, of course, must have strong Christian 
students to work among them and to reach 
them for Christ. Therefore, the question that 
seems to me of most importance today in the 
evangelization of the Far East is the se- 
curing the services of the Christian native 


young men, and to set them to work for their 
fellow young men of their own countries. 

Now, there are two definite things, it seems 
to me, that are very necessary in order to 
secure these young men in the service of 
Christ. First of all, these young men must be 
thoroughly trained. We realize that the work 
of God is an important work, is a hard work, 
and is a work which requires careful train- 
ing; and we may be well assured that no 
success can be expected unless we have strong, 
well-trained leaders to evangelize the stu- 
dents. 

Secondly, I feel very strongly that the na- 
tive leaders should have definite responsi- 
bility. I think the Church at present, in my 
country at least, is not placing enough re- 
sponsibility upon the native preachers; and it 
would do well for us as lovers of the King- 
dom of God, who wish to extend His king- 
dom over the whole world, to give as great 
responsibility as these young men show them- 
selves capable of holding in their positions, 
Now, you will not think that I am here today 
defending a principle by which we Chinese, 
or the Japanese themselves, or the Indians, 
should control the evangelization of China or 
Japan or India, or any of the other countries 
of the Far East. By no means! If you think 
that, you will misunderstand me, and I want 
to do justice to myself as a lover of my own 
country and as a lover of the kingdom of 
God. I feel very strongly that this is a time 
when we need more of your help than ever 
before. 

I suppose you have already seen the chart 
of China, prepared by the China Inland Mis- 
sion, where you will find that the map of 
China is cut up into over four hundred little 
squares, and these squares all marked dark: 
Among these squares there is only one that is 
white—only part of one out of four hundred 
that is white. Can we expect the few Chris- 
tians with the native leaders to be able to 
evangelize China? By no means! Again, 
while students are so necessary in order to 
evangelize China, we find among the fifteen 
thousand students who once went to Japan 
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not more than six Christians. Are these 
handful of young men to be able to evan- 
gelize China, or the Far East? By no 
means! 

At present in China, and also in other coun- 
tries as we learned by listening to those 
strong addresses last evening, we find that 
there are changes going on all the time. If 
ever there was a time that was favorable for 
propagating the gospel of Jesus Christ, I say 
now is the time. Therefore it is at this time 
that we Oriental students and you Occidental 
students should now join hands together to 
work out in the guidance of God the bringing 
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of the Far East into the kingdom of God. 
Then you will see how the faces in the Far 
East will also smile as the faces in the Occi- 
dent are smiling today under the love and 
the kindness and the Christianity of great 
God. We will realize what the power of 
Jesus Christ will mean in these Oriental coun- 
tries if we will only put our hands to the plow 
and not depend upon our own might or our 
own power, but working by the Spirit of God 
as you find here written. So I appeal to you 
today, you Occidental students, that you will 
at this time give the best that you can towards 
the evangelization of the Far East. 


II 


By Arthur Rugh, Shanghai 


China is a nation of students. Four thous- 
and years ago, Confucius said, “If a man have 
learned wisdom in the morning, he may be 
content to die before sunset at night,” and 
generations have followed that sage in a great 
reverence for learning. That being the case 
they are not only a nation of students, but 
they are ruled by the student class. They are 
ruled, as all nations are ruled, by the student 
class through their superior training. They 
are ruled still more in that land than they are 
in this land, because of the peculiar position 
they hold, and, most of all, they are ruled 
because of their numbers. They are the most 
homogeneous, the best organized and the most 
organizable group of citizens in the Empire. 

You students know that modern education 
as conducted by the nation dates its history 
from four years ago. Since that time more 
schools have been organized in that Empire 
than in all the nations of the world combined, 
and when they have finished their school sys- 
tem they will have more young men in school 
than North America, Germany, England and 
France combined. They will use fifty million 
text-books a year. They will have eight 
thousand normal schools in which to train 
their teachers. Against a mass of students 
like that no force can stand or would dare to 
raise its hand. Win the students of China to 
Jesus Christ and the battle is over and He is 
king. Lose the students of China, and the 
battle is over and defeat is ours for Heaven 
knows how many centuries. 


Two things are perfectly clear in the re- 
demption of China. One is that it will be 
won by the native people themselves. As has 
been said, it is numerically impossible for 
anyone else to win them. Transplant every 
pastor of Protestantism and every theological 
student immediately to China and you cannot 
man the field. It is impossible for a deeper 
reason. The laboring man, who was the 
mainstay of the early Church, was too weary 
to care if some foreigner in a broken tongue 
managed his church; but the professor of a 
government college does not understand why 
his religious policy should be determined in 
New York, and the higher classes in China 
will not be won by Americans or English. 

The second thing that is perfectly clear is, 
that the educated church will be led by an 
educated leadership in its ministry and its 
laymen or it will never succeed. The de- 
velopment of a leadership equal to the task 
of leading the native church to win the great- 
est nation on earth is the problem we face. 
What is the Student Movement doing to help 
in developing that leadership and that church? 
Not nearly as much as it should. I have not 
any time or nerves or heart to praise any or- 
ganization, but the beautiful gospel of Jesus 
Christ through this Movement which He has 
raised up is doing something. First, it is 
winning men from the student classes that 
would not otherwise be won; not as many as 
we wish we might, but twice as many last 
year as ever before. And it is winning men 
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from the highest ranks of the student life. 
Secondly, it is winning out from those stu- 
dents a good many of the choicest men to 
give their lives to the propagation of the gos- 
pel. But here again by no manner of means 
the number there should be. You have heard 
of a band of over a hundred in Pekin Uni- 
versity who have pledged their lives to the 
evangelizing of China, and are giving them. 
You will see a large picture of the chair- 
man of that band in the Exhibit Hall. I 
think some of you have a feeling that it is 
their duty, that having been won by the glo- 
rious gospel of our Christ, they will be charge- 
able before God if, at great sacrifice even, they 
do not give their lives to the propagation of the 
gospel; as if God demands from them one whit 
more of devotion than He demands of us! 

Perhaps you have not heard of Shantung 
Union College, that biggest college and best in 
that great, rugged province of the North, where 
last year a hundred of her higher classmen in 
one week gave their lives to the propagation 
of the gospel. We regard with great thank- 
fulness the miracle of the birthday of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in North 
America, when one hundred students gave 
their lives to the propagation of the gospel, 
but last year one college in China brought an 
equal offering; and these hundred men did it 
in the face of an opposition and temptation 
the like of which no five hundred students in 
America ever knew. 

Boone College, which gives an unusually 
fine English education, and whose graduates 
can practically dictate the positions they will 
accept in government service, has twenty-three 
of their best graduates in the seminary, every 
one of whom, as I know, was a leader in some 
realm of college life. What kind of men are 
they? I remember sitting with one of them 
in his room in increasing bewilderment and 
admiration at the brain power of the man and 
the beauty of his personality. We talked of 
some of the perplexing questions of life that 
night. He said: “It impresses me that one of 
the main fallacies of the last chapter of 
Spencer’s ‘First Principles’ is so and so.” 
Since I knew nothing about it, I said, “It im- 
presses me that you are right.” We talked 
about the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
of which he was president. With the sagacity 
of a statesman he placed and used fifty-five 
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men on his committee system. In twenty- 
seven States of the United States and eleven 
provinces of China I never saw a better presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. We knelt together and he poured out 
his heart in a prayer, the love of which must 
have rent the heavens, and I loved him to the 
depths of my soul. He came to the Yang-tse 
Valley Student Conference and led the Meth- 
ods’ Hour, the discussion of the methods, the 
hardest thing to do in a conference; and I 
have been in a score of such conferences here 
and there, and I never saw this difficult task 
handled with such skill and efficiency. This 
is what he was last year when he graduated. 
He might this year have been a professor in 
his college if he had chosen; he might have 
been secretary to the viceroy if he had chosen; 
he might have had one of a thousand posi- 
tions of influence at a princely salary, and he 
might have been a leading Christian layman. 
Where is he?—pastor of a church in the 
Yang-tse Valley at fifteen dollars a month, in 
a city where not one in ten thousand people 
can talk with him in English or appreciate him. 
Has he lost his opportunity? Won by the 
spell of his lovely personality, to his church 
will come the sons of the nobles, who will sit 
in the seats of governors and viceroys. Across 
the earth the reign and the day of Christ 
dawns over the whole of China. 


From the Rochester Herald, Dec. 20. 





There was an old man who lived in a shoe, 
He had so many visitors he did not know what to do. 
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The Problems of Coilege 


* It requires knowledge of what hap- 
pened last year rather than ten years 
ago and a wealth of real sympathy to 
deal with the present moral and spiritual 
life in the colleges. Now that the col- 
lege stands in the limelight as never be- 
fore, the parlor has brought forth its 
array of arm-chair critics. It is re- 
freshing, therefore, to turn to two books 
in which we can read what men who 
are actually in touch with the under- 
graduate have to say on the matter. 
These are the reports of the Southern 
Student Secretaries’ Conference and of 
the employed officers of Student Chris- 
tian Associations of the West.1 * * * 
Outstanding in the Southern report is 
the article by Dr. Brown reprinted last 
month in THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, dealing 
with the curriculum and Association 
Bible study. In the Western report it 
is probable that, to most readers, two 
articles will stand out as especially in- 
teresting—“The Administration of an 
Association with a Large Material 
Equipment,” by W. A. McKnight and 
Ie. L. Hall, and “The Association as a 
Factor in the Solution of the Moral 
Problems of the Institution,” by John H. 


Dadisman. Both these articles are pre- 
sentations resulting from no_ small 
amount of real investigation. Mr. Dadis- 


man has the facts in hand, and only in 
one or two trifling particulars does he 
allow himself to be drawn away from 
scientific exposition. Messrs. McKnight 
and Hall are intensely interesting when 
they are telling precisely how the Asso- 
ciation at the University of Illinois is 
managed, or when the moving concern 
shines through a thin veil of general 
terms; but attention flags when the arti- 
cle turns to generalities. One wishes 
~ College Problems,” Smith and Lamar, Nashville, 


Tenn.; 25 cents. ‘College ee Cm. J. - 
liott, 276 Greenwood Ave., Kankakee, I1l.); 35 cents. 
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that this excellent paper had taken the 
form of an exposition and criticism of 
the administrative work at Champaign. 
* * * There are many other papers 
of high power in these volumes. It is 
always well to hear Mr. Weatherford 
on the intellectual life: by example upon 
precept he has established his right to 
speak on this question. “What we 
Have a Right to Expect from Bible 
Study and How the Objective may be 
Attained,” in the volume of the West- 
ern Conference, by Herbert W. -Gates, 
is notable for the soundness of its ideas 
and especially for its excellent literary 
style. As a piece of good writing it 
easily leads both series: and this is a 
matter of no small consequence; for, if 
as a Student Movement we are to have 
anything like a permanent literature, it 
is only fitting that thought shall be 
properly expressed. * * * Upon this 
matter of form permit us a few more 
words. Is it too much to ask that dis- 
tinct slang should be omitted from these 
published reports? Now, “put it up 
good and strong” is an efficient col- 
loquial expression for conference pur- 
poses; but we ought to print English. 
The Western report has a number of 
disconcerting misprints; e. g., in a title 
“New Students” is placed for “Non- 
Students”—an inelegant term in any 
event—and the name of a writer has 
been omitted from the caption of one 
paper. * * * Some subjects came up 
for discussion in both gatherings, notably 
the theme: “The Church and the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association.” 
There is very much yet to be done upon 
this subject, but these papers have made 
their contribution. Mr. Jacob’s paper, 
presented before the Western secre- 
taries, is the more elaborate and com- 
manding discussion of the two. One 
serious omission is the lack of consid- 
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eration of the presentation of the ex- 
pansion of Christianity to college men; 
there is only one short paper in the 
Southern report and none in the West- 
ern on the subject of Mission study. 
It is true that it is impossible to cover 
everything every year, but surely this 
subject is of prime importance. Inter- 
esting and profitable from end to end 
are these reports. There is very much 
of importance that cannot be even sug- 
gested here: it is with no mental reserva- 
tion that one recommends a careful 
perusal. 


The Training of Secretaries 


The consideration of these papers is 
naturally a reminder of the occasion 
that brings them forth. For the past 
three years the Southern secretaries 
have held a summer training institute, 
and a similar gathering has met in the 
West for the past two years. There has 
been offered at both places courses in 
Biblical studies and apologetics quite up 
to the grade of regular graduate work. 
In special hours of this institute the 
papers published in the printed reports 
have been presented. The expanding 
work of the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association has demanded an 
increase in the number of employed 
officers, and these employed officers have 
tasks to perform that require a degree 
of expert knowledge not far short, if at 
all behind, that demanded of a minister. 
To meet this need these institutes have 


been held and, from next summer for- 
ward, it is probable that there will be a 
gathering of this kind convenient to 
every paid officer in student work in the 
United States and Canada. The great 
interest in the affairs of the Kingdom 
of God stirred up by such a gathering 
as the Student Volunteer Convention 
only emphasizes the need of an increased 
efficiency in the regular work of the As- 
sociation in order that this genuine, ra- 
tional enthusiasm may not be frittered 
away. The Associations in great uni- 
versities call for men of special gifts, 
and absolutely demand that they shall 
have adequate training for their work. 
The Student Association is an organiza- 
tion of students: it is not a system of 
religion forced on the undergraduates 
from outside. The organization needs 
as secretaries men who are with and of 
the undergraduates, yet who have an 
added experience of the world and a 
distinct disciplinary training. The reali- 
zation of this need has brought prac- 
tically every secretary in the West and 
South to these institutes, and in some 
cases it has been made a condition of 
the appointment of an officer that he 
should attend. With the excellent train- 
ing in special Biblical and apologetic: 
studies joined to the discussions of the 
technical problems of the Association, 
attendance at these gatherings will soon 
be considered absolutely essential to the 
man who intends to serve his Master in 
the particular post of Student General 
Secretary. 











THE STUDENT WORLD 


A Great Achievement in Bible Study.—A 
large enrolment does not constitute of itself 
truly successful Bible study: nor does even 
a large average attendance. There can be no 
work of a permanent character that has not a 
set of leaders well trained and filled with the 
spirit of the work. No amount of puffing 
will permanently carry weak and superficial 
work in the classes. As has been said, men 
do come to us for what we have to give them; 
and if they go empty away, it is not easy to 
bring them back again. The University of 
Toronto has laid special emphasis this year 
upon real thoroughness in leader training. 
There is a supper every Friday evening for 
normal leaders, after which some prominent 
man of the university, or of the city, speaks 
for ten minutes; then four normal classes 
meet, with an average attendance of over 
eighty men. These groups are really the de- 
termining factors in the Bible study work. 
Through them goes out the inspiration that 
catches and holds the men and makes them 
come again. It is through their efforts that 
most of the men who do study their Bible 
daily have come to do so. The influence of 
such a body of men in a university is not to 
be measured by any rule of man. The effect of 
the increasing thoroughness of the work has 
proved its vital connection, too, with the mat- 
ter of enrolment. The attendance is no sud- 
den mushroom growth this year; there was 
good Bible study at Toronto last year; but it 
has advanced till this year the enrolment is 
over 1,000 in over 100 groups. It is true suc- 
cess to reach a large number of men, and at 
the same time persistently increase the worth 
of what we offer them. 


The Landing of the Chinese Government 
Students in America—His Excellency Hon- 
orable Tong Kai Son, codirector of the Chi- 
nese Educational Commission to the United 
States of America, brought the first group of 
Chinese students to America for education 
under the provisions of the Boxer Indemnity 
Fund, remitted by the United States to China, 
landing in San Francisco November 6, 1909. 
This group of government students, number- 
ing forty-seven, is the first of a number of 
groups to come to America for education in 
her universities in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury, and is the beginning of an important 
epoch in the history of the Chinese Empire. 
It is the intention of the Chinese Government 
to educate, approximately, two thousand men 
in American universities, and America is justly 
proud of the honor conferred by the Chinese 
Government in selecting her educational in- 
stitutions for this purpose. This first group of 
students was met at quarantine in San Fran- 
cisco Bay by representatives of the Interna- 
tional Committee, the California State Execu- 
tive Committee, and the Pacific Coast Chinese 
Students’ Alliance, and was assisted through 
the Customs and Immigration Departments by 


these representatives and a committee of wel- 
come from the Students’ Associations around 
San Francisco Bay. His Excellency Mr. 
Tong was entertained at a complimentary 
luncheon by the San Francisco Young Men’s 
Christian Association; and the entire party 
was formally welcomed at a luncheon, where 
Mr. H. J. McCoy spoke for the California 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Profes- 
sor J. Fryer, of the University of California, 
welcomed them on behalf of the American 
universities. Dr. P. M. Jee spoke for the 
Pacific Coast Chinese Students’ Alliance, and 
Mr. C. H. Robertson, general secretary of the 
Tientsin Association, spoke for the Interna- 
tional Committee. The Chinese students 
were taken on various excursions through San 
Francisco and the University of California 
Campus, and were finally escorted to their 
train on Monday evening, November 8, by the 
committee of welcome from the Associations 
around San Francisco Bay. They hardly 
seemed to be strangers in a strange land, but 
seemed more like friends visiting friends, for 
they fell in with Association ideas and ideals 
very readily. It is to be hoped that the Stu- 
dent Associations in the universities and col- 
leges to which these students go will do 
everything in their power to make them feel 
at home and to assist them in getting the best 
out of our American university life. The des- 
tiny of the Chinese Empire is in the hands of 
these students. 


An Interesting Week of Prayer—The week 
of prayer for young men has been the occa- 
sion of many interesting gatherings over the 
Continent of America. Iowa State College 
Association carried through a program that 
brought before the college in the most force- 
ful way the needs of the young men of the 
world; the officers and members of the Asso- 
ciation deserve the highest credit for this re- 
markable series. It was made an affair of the 
whole college, joined with the city churches. 
On the opening Sunday, Rev. George D. Criss- 
man, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Ames, spoke at the Association meeting on 
the subject of “Prayer.” Then during the 
week there followed a series of meetings, one 
every morning, presenting the life of young 
men in different countries of the world. J. C. 
Prall, former secretary of the Association, 
spoke on Monday of the world-wide work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. At 
the meetings following, men of different coun- 
tries spoke, each on his native land. The 
Transvaal, Mexico and Paraguay were repre- 
sented on Monday and Tuesday. On Wednes- 
day the general subject was “The Young Men 
of Asia,” and students from India, China, 
and the Philippines told of the life of the 
young men of the East. On Thursday, the 
son of a Swedish immigrant made an appeal 
for the young man coming into the new land. 
On Friday after a short and interesting pre- 
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sentation of the work of the Student Asso- 
ciation, by Professor Meeker, Germany and 
Denmark were presented. On the closing 
Sunday, Mr. H. C. Haris, a leading business 
man of Des Moines, addressed a large number 
of students and made a stirring appeal for 
the Christian life. The series closed with a 
gathering in the Congregational Church, ad- 
dressed by George M. Nelson and M. H. Bick- 
ham, general secretary of the Association, on 
the general subject of “The Church and the 
Student.” The meetings were well attended 
and created the deepest interst. Bringing, as 
it did, the viewpoint of different nations in 
considering the single problem of a victorious 
life, this was surely a profitable program for 
the week of prayer. 


E. C. Mercer and Tom Farmer at Cornell— 
E. C. Mercer and Tom Farmer spent over ten 
days, November 4 to 15, at Cornell. Every 
man in the university heard of them; there 
were very few who did not actually hear 
them; and about half the student body met 
them personally. The Cornell Sun described 
Mercer as a “Man with a Message.” ‘They 
spoke in every fraternity house, and were kept 
busy in all their spare hours with personal 
conferences. The largest gathering that ever 
came together in Cornell for a religious meet- 
ing. met in Sibley Dome, the largest audi- 
torium in Ithaca, to hear these men speak; 
there were one thousand undergraduates 
present. The meeting was presided ~ver by 
the president of the university. The Uni- 
versity Glee Club sang, and the gathering re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of ex-Presi- 
dent Andrew D. White, Professor Jenks, and 
Director H. S. Damm. It was managed by a 
committee of ten prominent undergraduates, 
including the captain of the baseball team, the 
editors of the Cornell Daily Sun and the Cor- 
nell Widow, the president of the Musical 
Clubs, and the president of the Senior Class. 
These are the words of Stanton Griffis, 1910, 
telling of the campaign: “Cornell University 
is undenominational. It defends no creed or 
system of religious belief, nor does it require 
compulsory chapel attendance. But to Sage 
Chapel come each Sunday the greatest Ameri- 
can divines, great preachers, pastors and the- 
ologians. ‘But these two young men,’ said a 
member of the faculty, referring to Mercer 
and Farmer, ‘did more good in their brief 
stay here than all the preachers in Sage Chapel 
during a single year.’ This may or may not 
be true. The fact remains, that Mercer and 
Farmer reached men whom the ministers in 
Sage Chapel never reach, men untouched by 
any religious and by little moral influence. 
Fraternity men do not, as a rule, compose the 
chapel audience. They are prone to leave their 
religious beliefs on the hall table when they 
leave for college. And it is for such men that 
Mercer and Farmer have a message. And it 
is such men that they are reaching. ‘Eddie’ 
Mercer, a college man himself, knows well the 
temptations of college men. He knows their 


battles, their trials and defeats. And as a col- 
lege man, he appeals to the better instincts 
that his listeners have often forgotten in col- 
lege, with its free and easy atmosphere and 
its lack of restraint. His lessons are con- 
crete and entirely comprehensible. Mercer 
couldn't preach if he wanted to. His ideas 
are straight from the shoulder. They reach 
the mark, and the man who has listened to one 
of his talks goes away thinking hard. In my 
mind, his presence at a college for a short 
time, say every two years, becomes one of the 
most potent influences that ever reach the 
men in the fraternity houses. Mercer comes 
with a message and a purpose. The message 
strikes home; his purpose, at least at Cornell, 
is accomplished. Cornell is grateful to Mercer 
and Farmer for their work here and wishes 
them God speed in their work.” 


The Illinois News Letter—State Secretary 
E. O. Jacob of Illinois has sent out for the 
month of November a most interesting news 
letter. The news letter gives a thumb-nail 
sketch of the progress of each of the different 
Student Associations over the State. The 
general impression one gets from the news 
letter is that there is a vigorous Association 
work going on in the State of Illinois. There 
is a characteristic appeal to the Associations 
in general to send a friendly letter to the 
president of a newly organized Association. 
What a difference it would make in the life 
of that new Association if every president in 
Illinois responds to this request! It would 
make the new men feel, indeed, that they 
were bound up with a true Christian brother- 
hood. A number of notes show the im- 
provement of the Association quarters in dif- 
ferent places. These notes have been wisely 
added, for they encourage others to improve 
the material surroundings for class meetings 
and administration: it is of the highest im- 
portance that the Association room should be 
as bright and cheery as possible. The Bible 
study and mission study work show in sev- 
eral instances a wholesome co-operation with 
the churches and Sunday-schools of the col- 
lege towns. There are several references to 
the student attendance at the State conven- 
tion which was held, it will be remembered, at 
the University of Illinois this year. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois took on the entertainment 
of this convention in the midst of the initia- 
tion of a very heavy program, and the officers 
and members of this Association are deserv- 
ing of the highest credit. Altogether, the 
State of Illinois seems to be moving ahead. 
This State committee also issued an excep- 
tionally neat leaflet containing a summarv of 
last year’s work in Student Associations to 
be sent out to friends of the work. 


The Canadian West—The West moves 
rapidly. The University of Saskatchewan, at 
Saskatoon, was opened for students this fall. 
Charles W. Bishop, the student secretary for 
the Canadian West, arrived there the other 
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day: the Association organized and elected a 
delegate to Rochester. That delegate re- 
ceives a special welcome. At Columbia Col- 
lege, New Westminster, B. C., there has been 
a flourishing young men’s organization; and 
after the world-wide work of the student 
movement had been presented to the members, 
they voted to join the international organiza- 
tion. Brandon College, Manitoba, has a strong 
Association: they sent their full quota to 
Rochester. The Canadian West has been rep- 
resented at the convention by about fifteen 
men. 


Two Notable Features of the Work in 
Ohio.—The Ohio student secretaries met at 
Oberlin College for a three days’ conference 
December 4 to 6. There were several fea- 
tures about this gathering that are worthy of 
special note. The papers were very carefully 
prepared; the writer in one case consulted as 
many as fifty representative secretaries: but a 
strict rule was enforced that they should not 
exceed twenty minutes in length. This gave 
what is seldom found in such gatherings—a 
chance for thorough discussion. In some cases 
the presentation had to be decidedly con- 
densed, but it is not reported that any theme 
suffered from this cause. Here are a few of 
the subjects discussed: ‘The Relation of the 
President to the General Secretary”; “The 
Advisory Board—How Often Should it Meet? 
What Should it do When it Meets? What is 
its Relation to the Finances? How can we 
Educate it?”; “Why Employ Secretaries for 
Twelve Instead of Nine Months ?” ; “‘Finances— 
How Secured, When Secured, How Disbursed 
and Accounted for.” The members of the 
conference also had an opportunity for an 
unhurried study of the aggressive work of the 
Oberlin Association, and its methods and 
plans were thoroughly discussed. * * * 
Secretary Lichty, on his fall tour this year, ar- 
ranged to meet the advisory boards of these 
institutions in his field employing general sec- 
retaries. At those meetings he read the paper 
presented by Mr. Weatherford, of the Inter- 
national Committee, to the Conference of 
State Student Secretaries at Rochester in 
September on “The Discovery and Training 
of Secretaries”; and there followed in each 
case a discussion of the principles there laid 
down. All the advisory boards whom Mr. 
Lichty met voted to pay all the expenses of 
their secretary in connection with the Inter- 
national Summer Institute for Student Sec- 
retaries, to be held next summer, and put 
themselves on record as expecting the secre- 
tary to attend. 


Bible Study at West Point—The Bible 
study at the United States Naval Academy, 
which has always been an important factor of 
the Association, has greatly increased in popu- 
larity this year. The delegates returned from 
Northfield last summer with the determina- 
tion to enroll fifty per cent. of the brigade in 
this work. At present there are more than 


this number actively engaged. There are 
thirty-five groups with a total membership of 
348 in good working order. The leaders are 
being carefully trained by Surgeon B. N. Car- 
penter, U N., an enthusiastic and experi- 
enced worker. The percentage of midshipmen 
directly interested in Bible study is exception- 
ally gratifying, in view of the fact that the 
routine at Annapolis allows them so little time. 
Each man has about one-half hour free daily, 
and this is given to Bible study one day out of 
the week; the groups meeting on the night 
most convenient to the majority of the mem- 
bers. A few men who would not take up the 
regular course were enrolled in consecutive 
Bible reading classes, which have been very 
successful in their work. At the leaders’ 
meeting there is an average attendance of 
about twenty-eight. 


Thanksgiving Day at the University of Illi- 
nois.—There were a number of students who 
had to remain in Champaign over Thanksgiving 
Day, but altogether they did not pass a dull 
time. The Association rooms were filled in 
the afternoon by those who gathered around 
the open fireplace to read or enjoy a quiet nap. 
One man remarked, “It is the next best thing 
to home—this chair, this magazine and that 
fireplace.” A barrel of apples stood ready at 
hand. In the evening fully 400 men and 
women gathered for an informal entertain- 
ment at the invitation of the Association. 
There was plenty of good fellowship and good 
music; and afterward such strictly Thanks- 
giving refreshments as sweet cider, ginger- 
bread and popcorn were heartily cujoyed. 
This is only another sample of how the men in 
college have made their Association a great 
social gathering ground, where the best of 
pure fun enlivens these special festivals. 
“Men only come to us for what we have to 
give them”—the attendance at this Thanks- 
giving gathering shows that there was some- 
thine there that had the power of real attrac- 
tion. 


Conference on the Ministry in New York.— 
The seventh annual conference on the min- 
istry held under the joint auspices of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, Yale Divinity 
School, and Union Theological Seminary, will 
be held this year at Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City, February 18, 19 and 
20. The subjects’ to be discussed show how 
more and more the minister is coming to be a 
real force in public life, a citizen as well as a 
preacher. Some of the themes are: “The 
Minister and the City”; “The Minister and 
Rural Life”; “The Minister and Missions” ; 
“The Minister and the Intellectual Problems 
of this Age”; “The Minister and the Com- 
munity.” Naturally there will be a thorough 
discussion of “What Constitutes a Call to the 
Christian Ministry?” Already there is a large 
response from the Eastern colleges to the in- 
vitation of these seminaries. 
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On Sunday, November 14, under. the aus- 
pices of the United Associations of Columbus, 
Fred B. Smith, of the International Commit- 
tee, spoke to nearly 4,000 men. ~The uni- 
versity band, followed by 300 freshmen and 
sophomore cadets, marched to the meeting in 
a body; at least 200 more university men were 
in attendance. Twenty-five students took a 
definite stand for Christian life. 


At Kansas University, for the second time, 
the Association gave a banquet to the foot- 
ball team. There were 375 men present, in- 
cluding Dr. Strong, the chancelior of the uni- 
versity. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College has now 
a graduate secretary giving part time to the 
Association. 


At the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, of North Carolina, there are two leaders’ 
classes, training leaders for next year’s work. 


At the University of North Carolina the 
students’ self-help department, which was 
transferred at the beginning of the term from 
a faculty committee to a committee of the 
Association, has shown a marked improve- 
ment. The Association, because of its inti- 
mate relation to the students, is able better to 
help them secure suitable places for employ- 
ment. 


At Highland Park College, Des Moines, Ia., 
an engineers’ class, taking up the problems of 
“Science and the Bible,” under a capable pro- 
fessor, has an attendance of fifty in its second 
month. 


At the Northwestern University, law, phar- 
macy and dental schools department, every 
class president is a member of the Association. 
Dr. John Timothy Stone has a Bible class of 
professional students. 


At the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York City, the Association has es- 
tablished a course of luncheon lectures at 
which the most prominent doctors in the 
faculty speak. The course is on the general 
theme of “The Doctor”; and the subject is 
discussed under these heads: (1) His Rela- 
tion to the Patient. (2) His Relation to the 
Community. (3) His Choice of a Field. (4) 
His Relation to the Church. (5) His Rela- 
tion to Missions. Tickets are sold at $1.75, 
and the course is completely sold out. 


Several theological seminaries are setting a 
high standard in missionary giving. Prince- 
ton Seminary is giving this year at the rate of 
$16 per man; the Union Theological Seminary 
at Richmond, Va., at the rate of $10 per man; 
and the Dutch Reform Seminary in New 
Brunswick, N. J., at the rate of $5 per man. 
A number of seminaries keep a guest room 
for traveling secretaries. 


January 


In the early part of November, “Dad” EI- 
liott conducted at Lake Forest Academy one 
of the most remarkable campaigns ever held 
in a secondary school in Illinois. Head Master 
Lewis and the other faculty men co-operated 
heartily and are following up the work. Over 
forty of the boys made declaration for the 
Christian life at the last two meetings. 


At Beloit College, Wisconsin, a ten-day cam- 
paign was planned to secure “one hundred feet 
of dimes” in order to send the delegates to 
Rochester. To the surprise of everyone, in 
four days the big deal—a cut of which is 
printed in this issue—registered 117.9 feet, 
a total of $200. 


“A Christian University for India” is the 
objective of a visit to America by Dr. George 
Howells and Rev. William Carey, descendant 
of the pioneer missionary to India. The plan 
is to reorganize the old Serampore College 
into a university, which shall grant theological 
degrees, and which will be an effective in- 
strument in touching India’s youth, and her 
political and social ideas with the spirit of 
Christ. The aim will be to supplement, 
rather than to rival, the great and successful 
mission colleges already established. A coun- 
cil has been formed, with Mr. Meredith Town- 
send, of The Spectator, author of “Asia and 
Europe,” as president. A leading denomina- 
tional board in this country has recently ex- 
pressed its hearty interest in the proposal to 
reorganize the college on an indenominational 
basis, and has expressed the hope that the 
movement may commend itself strongly to 
tnose philanthropists who are interested in 
Christian education in Eastern lands. 


At a recent visit to the University of Vir- 
ginia Association, Messrs. W. D. Weather- 
ford and C. K. Ober presented the plan of 
purchasing a permanent home in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains for the Southern Summer 
Conference. A group of leaders voted that 
Virginia endeavor to raise $2,000 for this pur- 
pose: about $700 of this has been salhemnost 


The University of Washington Association 
has secured as its headquarters the Arctic 
Brotherhood Building, which was erected for 
the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. This 
building will afford splendid and attractive 
quarters, and give the Association first-class 
club facilities. This building marks a new era 
in our Northwest work. The State College at 
Pullman, Wash., has just decided to call a 
secretary on full time. A new scheme of Bible 
study is being worked at the State University 
in one of the fraternity houses. One of the 
professors is going to lead a class at which all 
the members of the fraternity, and especially 
the freshmen, will be present. The Bible will 
be used as the text, but the class will be one 
in Christian ethics and problems vital to fra- 
ternity life. Nine delegates represented the 
State of Washington at Rochester, 
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Sunday, December 5, at Yale was given over 
to the discussion of missions. The speakers 
were: G. Sherwood Eddy, of India; D. 
Brewer Eddy, and K. S. Latourette, of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Yale Hope 
Mission gave a Thanksgiving dinner to about 
100 needy men, and gave considerable as- 
sistance to many needy families in New 
Haven. Secretary Stokes entertained at his 
home, on the evening of December 8, all men 
in the academic department of the university 
who expect to enter the ministry. 


In a number of institutions in Illinois the 
services of the week of prayer were combined 
with evangelistic campaigns. At Northwest- 
ern College, Westfield, and the Southern Nor- 
mal School there were definite decisions for 
the Christian life. 


A group of men who are thinking of enter- 
ing the secretarial ranks has been started at 
Uberlin this fall and are studying the methods 
and problems of Association work. The group 
is conducted on the seminar plan, and the men 
discuss informally the different phases of the 
work in a practical way. 


J. W. Simmons, Dickinson 1903, sails on 
December 13 for Calcutta, where he will as- 
sume the duties of one of the most important 
posts in educational work in India. He is to 
become principal of the Bovs’ High School of 
Calcutta, the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Foreign Missions. 


At the close of the football season at the 
University of Mississippi the Young Men’s 
Christian Association gave a banquet to the 
football team. As a means of promoting a 
true athletic spirit and high ideals for athletic 
men it was very successful. The captain and 
coach, especially, were sincere workers for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
throughout the season. 


The Association at the Kansas State Nor- 


mal School has a class that meets twice a- 


month, especially for the discussion of the 
problems of high-school boys, in order that 
the teachers graduating from the school will 
be prepared to help the boys in their moral 
and spiritual difficulties. 


President Wilson of Marysville College has 
returned after an absence of a year in Europe 
and the East. 


Washington University Medical School, St. 
Louis, Mo., reports a renewed interest in all 
phases of the work on account of the visit of 
A. J. Elliott late in November. 


J. G. Prichard, a graduate of Vanderbilt, 
last year general secretary at Louisiana State 
University and this year head coach, has re- 
signed, to go to Congo Free State in Africa, in 
February. He is to take charge of the mis- 


sion boat Lapsey, the property of the Southern 
Presbyterian board of Missions. Prichard is 
well known in the South—“Big Jo,” an all- 
around athlete and an all-around man! 


’ At Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, the men are active in social service work. 
Thus far this has taken the form of leading 
boys’ club in the settlements and branch li- 
braries of the city, teaching gymnasium classes, 
and doing general work in the social settle- 
ments. Over thirty of the fellows are in such 
work now, and the number will have increased 
to forty or over by the time this goes to press. 
During the Christmas season the Association 
had charge of the sale of Red Cross Christ- 
mas stamps in the college and disposed of 
about fifteen hundred at one cent each. 


W. D. Weatherford and State Secretary 
P. L. Corbin were at Southwestern State Nor- 
mal, Weatherford, Oklahoma, for an evan- 
gelistic campaign December 7 to 8. 


At the University of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash., 109 men out of 115 in college are mem- 
bers of the Association. The University sent 
two delegates to Rochester. 


The Alabama Conference on Bible study was 
held at the Southern University, Greensboro, 
Ala., November 12 to 14. The speakers were: 
Rev. Henry Sweets, of Louisville; R. de Ovies, 
of Birmingham, and W. D. Weatherford, of 
the International Committee. The conference 
hours were led by W. D. Weatherford, W. E. 
Willis and Professor Chapman, of the South- 
ern University. The students of the university 
were present in large numbers at every sec- 
tion. The conference was pronounced the 
strongest ever held in Alabama on this phase 
of Association work. 


At the University of Nebraska there are 181 
men in mission study. The courses are led 
by two pastors, one editor and a physician. 
The law students are studying the “Aliens or 
Americans”; engineers, “The Challenge of the 
City”; the medical students, “The Healing of 
the Nations”; and literary students and aca- 
demic students, “The Uplift of China.” 


At Syracuse University, New York, about 
400 students are attending the Bible study 
classes. 


The Association gave a banquet to the foot- 
ball team at the end of the season at Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Mississippi. 


The extension department of the Colorado 
College Association is conducting three -Sun- 
day-schools of the nearby villages, with four- 
teen college students as teachers and an aver- 
age attendance of 100. 


C. O. Lilly, Harvard 1909, has gone to 
Japan to teach English in the Government 
Schools. 
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On the campus at Columbia University, 
Fred H. Rindge, of the industrial department 
of the International Committee, gave a dem- 
onstration of Roberts’ method of teaching 
English to foreigners before a class of Italians 
gathered from the men who work on the 
grounds. The students of Columbia expect to 
carry on this work. 


There is a new Association at Sanborn 
Seminary, Kingston, N. H. This Association 
was organized by Lewis G. Dunn, State stu- 
dent secretary. 


The Association at Southern Christian In- 
stitute, Rural Station, Edwards, Miss., was 
reorganized last June by Principal T. M. Bur- 
gess. 


Students in Brown University are planning 
to provide Saturday night entertainments for 
the Fountain Street Church Home. This 
home is an interdenominational agency for the 
uplifting of unfortunates, especially inebriates. 


The Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, has es- 
tablished a Department of Aerogation. In 
this department will be made a special study of 
aeronautics, and experimental work will also 
be done. 


The whole first class of the U. S. Naval 
Academy has put itself on record as opposed 
to the drinking of intoxicants by midshipmen. 


George M. Duff, who was general secretary 
at Princeton for two years, is now on the 
faculty of the Robert College, Constantinople. 


At Ohio Wesleyan University there is a 
Social Service League, with a membership of 
fifty. Also, a class has been organized for 
the study of the history and methods of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Cal., with a 
student body of 165 men, sent two men to the 
Rochester Convention, as well as twenty-five 
to the annual Student Conference at Carmel. 


Provost Harrison, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected chairman of 
the trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. He succeeds 
President Eliot. 


In view of more aggressive religious work at 
the University of Minnesota, and with special 
interest in the Student Volunteer Convention, 
and the campaign in February, a company of 
business men of Minneapolis met recently and 
gave hearty moral and financial support to 
the plans of the college leaders. 


Howard Taber, the Bible study chairman of 
Brown University, has won the Rhodes school- 
arship for Rhode Island. 


January 


Archie S. Collins, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Architectural School, 
and later advisory architect to the War De- 
partment, sailed for Canton, China, October 
27, where he will serve as resident architect 
and instructor in Canton Christian College. 


At Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., there 
are nineteen Bible classes, with two Normal 
groups; 65 men attending on an average. 
This is a considerable increase over last year. 


At Ohio University the regular religious 
meeting of the Association is held on Friday 
night, directly before a meeting of the college 
body, that concerns itself very especially with 
college affairs. It is thus felt that the Asso- 
ciation is a very real part of the University. 


At the University of Memphis a meeting is 
held by permission of the faculty on Wednes- 
day morning, and special speakers are se- 
— by the Association to address the stu- 

ents. 


Mr. A. B. DeHaan, Iowa College, 18096, 
Oberlin, 1909, sailed November 6 for China, 
under the. American board. 


Washington and Lee, Lexington, Va., has 
over 300 men in mission study in thirty-eight 
classes led by students. The classes are held 
at the various boarding houses immediately 
after one of the Sunday meetings. 


Bucknell University is carrying through an 
aggressive policy for mission study. Already 
there are seven classes with an enrolment of 
fifty men, as compared with an enrolment of 
twelve last year. The leaders’ training class 
is coached by Prefessor Frieze. Hoffman, 
Mt. Hermon 1908 is chairman of the mis- 
sionary committee. 


Gettysburg College has thirty-five men en- 
gaged in community service, four Sunday- 
schools being under their management. La- 
fayette has forty men engaged in similar 
service. 


Group Bible study with an enrolment of 
forty men is a new feature of the Associa- 
tion’s activity at Ursinus College. 


The four Associations in the city of Colum- 
bus—the City, Railroad, University and State 
Committee—united in November in joint 
financial campaign to raise funds for the cur- 
rent expenses of the year. Heretofore, 
these Associations have individually gone to 
the public at various times in the year and 
raised the necessary money. This year it was 
deemed advisable to unite and ask the citi- 
zens but once, and for but one amount. The 
campaign lasted but five days and was con- 
ducted by 100 business men. The total 
amount received in any former years by the 
four Associations did not exceed $15,000. By 
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the united efforts this year $20,000 was 
pledged, and about $13,000 pledged on next 
year. Through the Ohio State University As- 
sociation naturally receives but a small por- 
tion of this, they will receive twice as much 
as they have in former years. It also has been 
a great saving in time, as heretofore the sec- 
retary had to devote a great deal of time 
during the year to solicitation. 


The University of Pennsylvania is working 
very successfully the plan of having special 
addresses combined with the regular Bible 
study group discussions in the Law, Medical, 
Dental and Veterinary schools. The Law 
students have been addressed by Prof. Simon 
N. Patten on “The Scientific Aspects of the 
Liquor Question,” and by Rev. Chas. Stelzle 
on “Socialism.” 


The report of State Student Secretary Benn 
of Texas to the State Committee shows a 
large increase in the efficiency of the work in 
Texas. 


As a result of the services of the Week of 
Prayer at the University of West Virginia, a 
group of fifteen men have been meeting be- 
fore morning classes for prayer. 


The news-letter of the Georgia Tech Asso- 
ciation reports Bible classes in every fra- 
ternity house but one in the institution. 


Lebanon Valley College Association is en- 
gaging in work for foreigners. 


Five freshman groups, with a total of forty- 
five men in attendance, have been organized 
through the efforts of a committee of fresh- 
men who attended President A. P. Fitch’s 
discussion class during the first two months 
of the term. 


At Michigan there has been an average 
attendance at the regular Sunday meetings of 
244 men. There are in Ann Arbor fifty-four 
Bible classes for students; twenty-three of 
these are directly under the auspices of the 
Association. 


The work in Virginia shows a healthy 
growth this year, according to the report of 
State Secretary Lee to the State Committee. 


In all of the fraternities at the University 
of Montana Bible classes are being con- 
ducted. 


The Associations at Stanford University and 
at the University of California have both 
about 500 members. This is the largest in 
the history of both Associations. 


Two pamphlet publications of the British 
Student Movement of especial significance are 
“The Comprehensiveness of the Evangelistic 
Aim,” and “Discipleship and the Social Prob- 
lem.” Copies of either of these pamphlets will 
be furnished to officers of Associations for five 
cents in stamps to cover cost and postage. Re- 
quests should be addressed to W. P. McCul- 
loch, 125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


LOST AND FOUND AT ROCHESTER CONVENTION 
A number of articles which were turned in at the “Lost and Found” desk at Con- 
vention Hall remained unclaimed at the close of the Convention. There were also a 
number of articles reported lost by delegates which were not turned in at the desk. 
If losers or finders will send description of articles to W. P. McCulloch, Business 
Secretary of the: Movement, 125 East 27th Street, New York City, further efforts will 
be made to restore such articles to the owners. 








SAILED VOLUNTEERS FOR 1909 
In the following table appear the names of student volunteers who are 
reported to the office of the Student Volunteer Movement as having reached the 
mission fields during the year 1909. The reports show that they are connected 


with fifty-five missionary agencies. 


By countries they are distributed as follows: 


In Africa, forty; China, one hundred ten; India and Burma, fifty-four; Japan, 
seventeen ; Korea, twenty; South America, twenty-seven; Turkey, eight; Alaska, 
three; Philippines and West Indies, twelve; Mexico, fourteen; other countries, 
twenty, making the number for the year 325. The total number of sailed volun- 


teers is now 4,346. 


The General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement will be under 
obligations to anyone calling attention to volunteers who sailed during 1909 if 


their names do not appear in this list. 


In the table abbreviations have been used as follows: 
M = Medical College, N = Normal School, 
logical, Trs = =  eeneey | and Bible Training School, v= 


B = Bible Institute, C = College, H = Hospital, 
S = Academy, Collegiate Institute or Seminary, T = Theo- 
sete ,= volunteered at. 
























NAME INSTITUTIONS FIELD MIssIONARY AGENCY 

Adams, Eleanor L.. v Hasseltine Trs. . .../China......|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Adams, Evelyn L » Mary Baldwin $, Ohio U.. .|China. . PS ELE re 
A — WwW hite (Mrs. W.W )-. v Louisville Trs.. China. :|Southern Baptist 
Allen rry L.. ../So. Dak. Agrl. C, vU of Puget ‘Sound .. So. Am..... Methodist Episcopal 
Allen, Edith Marlatt (Mrs. i. -L).. .\v Allegheny C, U of Puget Sound. . So. Am..... Methodist Episcopal 
Anderson, Fannie. . a eaeei ~ Polytechnic C, , Vr Mexico .|Meth. Epis. South 
Anderson Thomas c. . . per Iowa ‘ed v y Morningside ( AEE 5 .|Government School 
Archerd, Hays famline U.. So. Am..... Methodist Episcopal 
—~ ae Stutzma in a (Mrs. O. V. ).: “ Moody Trs -+++eee+-/China......|/Presbyterian Sout 
Asson, Mary A. |v Methodist Tr, Ensworth 1 ec ecacamed China...... Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Babcock, William H.. v Parker C.. seseceees-|NewZealand/Y, M. C. A, 
Babcock, Mabelle Demarest t (Mrs. | W. H. 1). \v Parker C.. .|NewZealand|Y. M. C. A. 
Baldwin, W om * aE .|v Cazenovia s, Union Trs. . Alaska...... Meth. Epis. Home Bd. 
Barackman, Anna M. ..|v Westminster C, Slippery Rock N.. Africa. .|United Presbyterian 
Barber, Emma 1 ..+.|v Folts Trs, Michigan Tish eeekes . . {India or Meth. Epis. Wom. om. 
Barnard, Verna B.. .-|Bible Teachers bom v peanpeath Trs.. ..|Africa mete 
Bates, Rosamond C. -.--/y Vassar C.. caves ooccee+|JOPAN....s. American Board 
Baxter, que... ca eR AS, Saleen e Mexico... .. ' iahitaeeelan 
Beatty, Roma B.. ...-|v Muskin ee United Presby. Wom. Soc. 
Beckwith, Holmes... .+.|v U of C wi China.. .|Government School 
Bell, Bertha M.. ESAS RNS I So. Am..... Society of the Brethren 
Bond, Elwood M, "M.D.. .+.++.++++!/¥ Dickinson S, Hahnemann M...........- Mexico... .. Good Samaritan Hospital 
Bonner, William J.. iis le Ala. Poly. . Ent, Union Trs.............. Mexico... .. Assoc. Ref. Presbyterian 
Bonner, Nellie Rhule (Mrs. W. J.). v Moody Mexico .|Assoc. Ref. Presbyterian 
Bonthius, Andrew, M. D. sa ‘+ > Cc v esdbensiamn U M.. China .|Reformed Church in Am. 
Bonthius, Nellie DeYoung (Mrs. ‘A. A). .--|v Moody Trs.. China .|Reformed Church in Am. 
Brechin, Jessie. . : ..-|v Toronto Trs, Nyack 1 Trs.. ih sccctinvedenendaiee by uinin be eet 
Brown, Edwin R.. -\v Rochester T.. Mexico... .. Am. Bapt. Home Miss. Soc. 
Brown, Julius Arthur.. ce eeeeeeee++( Dartmouth C.. Syria....... Syrian Prot. College 
Brownlee, — ae ly Asbury C. OF OR See 
Brownlee, allie elt (Ms. A). --|v Asbury C.. BO. AMR. cee ee eee 
Buck, Caroline v Ohio W esleyan  * | Se Methodist Episcopal 
Buck, Oscar M. ; ly Ohio Wesleyan U, Drew T.. “See Methodist Episcopal 
Bullock, Ruth Beckwith h (Mrs. ‘A. AL). ..-|v Pomona C, Hartford T China .|Presbyterian in U .S. A. 
Button, Nellie.. .»+.|¥ Moody Trs.. SS ee Sudan Interior Mission 
Byshe, Ernest W ...| Taylor U, v Drew T, ¥ ‘ale U.. ..++.-|Rome .|Methodist Episcopal 
Cadbury, William 'W., M.D. ..-|Haverford U, v U of Penn M............. Cec ocns Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Calverley, Edwin E.. .. «-|Princeton U, v Princeton T . geri: eS: Reformed Church in Am. 
Calverle aeons Taylor (Mrs. 1 E.E. E.).. 0 Wi oman’s M, Pa.. .|Arabia...... Reformed Church in Am. 

Campbell, Edith.. . .. .-{v Victoria U, Hamilton N.. Japan...... Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Campbell, Edna.. leceececeeeescee (0 Syracuse U.. PL. co ccenhasentewen as Sieenace ce 
Campbell, disks Yo F. ....|v Grove City ol Allegheny 1 7. “eee United Presbyterian 
Campbell, Mabel Young (Mrs. J.F. Wee iv Grove City C.. Roe: Se United Presbyterian 
Caperton, J .. «|v Southwestern U.. EE RS Meth. Epis. South 
Carhart, Ethel Shepherd (Mrs. W. D.)....-|v Dakota W esleyan U........-0000seeees So. Am..... Methodist ee 
Carothers, Agnes M., M. D.. ioe \v Woman’s M, Pa, om Lene one 1 ;; oo eee Presbyterian in U.S 
Carpenter, George B.. ceceseeeeeee}y Nyack Tr. rer Sa Chris. and Mjss. Aes 
Casselman, Herbert H . +seeeeees+|¥ Heidelberg U and T.. ee ee Reformed Church in U. S. 
Chaney, Clarence E.. ...{Mt. Hermon S, v Yale u: Rochester T.....|Burma..... Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Chaney, Gertrude. . ....|Carleton C, v Ne as aa mail China .|American Board 
Chapin, Dwight C.. vse seeees(” Occidental ESS, eee er Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Cherney, John ..|Denison U, v Rochester T.........-....-|China ..|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Cherney, Julia Wilson (Mrs. J. A.).. cng IE Eicsatedies 00edceebeacans SeiRsecees Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
——., a ....|¥ Richmond C, General T. Alaska...... Protestant Episcopal 
Clancy, Mary A.. ....|¥ Chicago Trs, Albion C.. me India....... Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Clark, Van I arnes ...+-|v¥ Baylor U and T, So. Bapt , T.. Mexico... .. Southern Baptist 
Clark, William M. . .. ..|/Southwestern Presby. we v  Prnction u &" T|Korea...... Presbyterian South 
Clowes, Frederick A.. ..|v Ontario i Ges Hawaii... .. Hawaiian Evang. Bd. 
COD, BIT Bes cosccccccccccecccscccccees v Mt. Holyoke C.. India....... Free Baptist 
Coit, Robert T.. .+.+.|¥ Davidson C, Presby. “T of Ky... Korea...... Presbyterian South 
Cole, Winfred B.. aye ’ ne of Mo. Bible Teachers ™. China.. ....|Methodist Episco 
Conybeare, Samuel E.. ...\v Coe C, Chicago U.. Siam... ....|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Cooper, William C.. . ~ Wheaton C, McCormick T.. Turkey.... .|American Board 
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Crothers, J ohn wes ‘ 
Davis, Grace L.. 
De Haan, Arie B.. 





De Haan, Sarah Seymour (Mrs. A. B).. ee einai: c 
ee yr lado ehieknie keen aenal wersing at Home as Nyack bape 
EE EE icctnkinws0s006ne ee eense ee a tn” AC 
inci cxcnne nd accdeoasneawes - won —— Woman's s G ‘Bible 
Tonchats Trs.. : 
Dosch, Laura B.. o o/@ Cimcinnatl Trs....0....cccccccccccsccs 
Dunkleberger, Roy M.. ....+..-|Dickinson C, v Gettysbur, [> Secale hse 
Dunlap, Irvin; +s sees s++/Penn State N, v Moody iia ecg 
Dunlap, Iva wi (Mrs. I. .. Serer v Moody Le a 
PL, BENE Weg Bs BPvcinve vce cccseote v Wash. & C, Johns Hopkins U M.. 
Eames, Susie F.. : 4 == “ 4 Illinois C.. 
Eaton, Amy W.. PE rie edie sa eewe aun 
Edgar, osiah D.. ovccceccececoce colt COUmEr G, Mesermed Prashy. T.....000+ 
GS re he titi aes Lk ob oid areand 


Evans, Bertha M.. 
Evans, Rowland H.. 
— oe >. Be 
Firman rothy.. 
Fitch, Geo. A 

F leming, Archibald L.. 
Folkins, Sada M. A.. 


i i anv: 5cns aeenkeenseaees Industrial Inst. and Cv Scarritt i ncses 
French, Elsie .-|v Monmouth C.. pic eee ae sowed 
Gardner, Harold I.. .--|v Yale U Hartford POR IRNR MEEN: 
Gendrou, Violet M.. ...|v Union Trs. iMnepsnrTe ped eeaneawews 
Gettys, ee ..-|v Winthrop Oe ea 
Giebel waite .|Hope C, v Rutgers C, New Brunswick T... 
Gifford, Burt S.. 


Gillies, William P. . A aaa 
Glassburn, Hugh D.. We 
Glassburn, Magaie Grimes Qitrs. I H. 'D. D.). os 
Good, Albert I.. ‘ 


Griffith, Edna B.. 

Grove, Helen T.. 

Guinter, Laura Hummel | (Mrs. c. W).. 
Gulick, Susan Fisher. . as 
a erinie oa packeKnk Gap ena 
a taticances aaind smaneweiKe 
i a wes geinaah a grata aii 
ee) ) ae, eee ee 
Hathaway, Miriam. . ° 

Heininger, Charles S.. 

Helstrom, Hilda S.. 

pam Wesley L 

Hemphill, O Parker (Mrs. W. j. Leda. 


Henderson, John W. ...|v Wesley C.. 

Herriott, Mary Elisabeth: oer v Northfield _ 
a clad abated v Muskingum é.. 
E,W Wl ch nn 00 05:55.405000-06-08 v Monmouth C, U of Chicago... 


Hickman, Jessie Elder o.. ' W. + ie 
Hollenbeck, Henry * 

Hollister, Alice E.. inetsnedaneen 
Holmes, and Willis. 


Howard, George P............ 

Howard, Herbert N 
Iglehart, Charles W 
Iverson, Anna C., M 


Kelty, 


Kent, Edwin M.., Leste Sa v Cazenovia S, Boston U M 

Kern, Daniel S.. eee, Ul 

ines cn penta eons mcneawneet v Bellevue C, We Wo Ges Biiccacesneces 
Kettler, et. ia el oe ele ae aie ea ee 
Keys, Plin v Baker 

Keys, Clara oon (Mis. Pp. W. N). caneenee v Baker U.. 

King, ..-|v Ripon C.. CRE, EE 
Kis er, Jacob E.. .../v Nyack ites occa cimngkecdasaaieal 
Knapp, Percy C.. bas seeneeesennes dain inden ites daKasiceumenee 
Knight, Charles ee v Westminster C.. 

i cc wang abine ean ee Johns Hopkins U, v Mass. Inst. of Tech.. 
NN Sr v Union Trs. er 
I 5.00000 0608900005006 v De Pauw U, ‘Indiana State N.. an 
Si RRR Furman U, v So. OO eae So. Am 





cad Sedite tees cineaedadteenuess 
.|v Hasseltine Trs, Lynn - e- 
.|v Colorado’C, Presby. T.. 


RS) NOS aaa 


.--|v U of Colorado, Baptist Trs. 
..-|Valparaiso N, M 
....|v Lutheran Trs, Union Trs IC 
..|v Carleton C, Mt. Holyoke ¢, Wellesley c , 
....\v U of Wooster, Union T..... 
...|v Wycliffe C.. 
-|Provincial N, v Mt. Allison U. 


.--|v German Wallace C.. eat 
-|v Cornell U, wepnpeydie v, Vi Virginia ’ Jalal 


|v 


.--|¥ Monmouth C.. 
...|v Beloit C, U of Towa, Northwestern U M.. 
.|v Beloit Cc Ohio Wesleyan was .|I 
| ..|v Henderson C. . sien dnan onan 
..|v Scarritt Trs.. 
v Vanderbilt U. Cc 
..|v WarthenC, MeridianWoman's sC, CScarrittTr 
* “ly Louisville Trs.. ; 
"|» Northwestern U.. 
..|Wesleyan U, v Boston U.. 
..|Columbia U, v Drew T. med 
“lo Yankton C, U of Michg. an M.. ! 
..|v CarletonC, HartfordT, Oberlin T T,ChicagoT ® 
ceneanues ..|v Asbury C, Ohio Wesleyan U ; 
.eeeeeee-/0 Whitman C.. ~ 
Kell Co ober 





v heey oer c 


oody Trs, v Lane T...... 


ly Ripon McCormick T........ 0.0000. S 
. -|Nyack Trs, v Asbury C.. ohn eee 
-|Northwestern U, v Garrett B.. 


v Moody Trs, Garrett B.. 





-.|v U of Wooster, Western T.. ince nace 


v Moody Trs, Folts Trs.. 





2210 Foe Wiscos ‘ 

* of Wisconsin... (ncpinkinnesaeaeae 
-. +.|9 Bucknell U... ince retnseent ann en 
-|v Oberlin C.... 6... ee ce cece cece ee eeeees Ja 


}v Washburn C.. 
v Ewart Trs. 
v Wesley C, Victoria C.. 


o 
v Doane C, U of Neb.M ‘Johns Hopkins t UM: 
oon Wellesley Rees “ate ; 
...|Kansas City U, v Westminster T. bieieiaeatka 
..|v Presbyterian a eenaaameIipRR eR 
+e |v U of Penn, 1 _ mm 
/ |v Asbury Park S.. bea 


v Bryn Mawr C, "Bangor 7. 





.. .. ..| United Evangelical 


ee eeee 
ee eeeee 
eeeeees 


seeeee 








.|United Presby. 


.| Assoc. Ref 


Chris. and Miss. Alliance 


-|Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 


Presbyterian in U.S. A. 


.--.| Presbyterian in U.S. A 
.-.+-|American Board 
.|American Board 


Chris. and Miss. Alliance 


Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Evang. Luth. in U. S. 


United Evangelical 


.|Presbyterian in U.S 


Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
United Baptist 

Reformed Presby. in N. A. 
Christian Wom. Bd. 

Am. Bapt. Miss. oe. 
Foayearen 5 in U.S.A 
Lutheran Ch. of Norw. ay 
a Church in Am. 


; C4. 
.|Canadian Ch. Miss. Soc. 
.|Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 


Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
Wom. Soc. 
American Board 
Methodist , Reena 
esbyterian 


.-|Reformed Church in Am. 






Syrian Prot. College 


Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal ' 
Presbyterian in U.S.A 
Free Baptist 

Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Protestant Episcopal 
China Inland Mission 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Sudan United Mission 
American Board 

Am. Missy. Association 


° "Canad ian Presbyterian 


Canadian Methodist 
Reformed Church in Am. 
Am. College for Girls 
Meth. Prot. Wom. Bd. 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Presbyterian in U.S.A 
Canadian Methodist 


.| Presbyterian in U.S 


Evang. Luth. in U. S. 


.|United Presbyterian 


United Presbyterian 


.|American Board 


Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Meth. Epis. South 


-|Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 


...| Meth. Epis. South 







Meth. Epis. South 


.|Southern Baptist 


Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal 


. .-|Methodist Episcopal 
..|Reformed Church in Am. 
.| American Board.. wee 


a ay Episcopal 
Y.M.C.A. 


...|American Board 





Pentecostal Miss. Union 
Methodist aw 
We Meth 

Y. W. C. A, 


German Evang. Synod N. A. 
Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal 
Methodist Episcopal 


.|Chris. and Miss. Alliance 


Methodist Episco 
Presbyterian Sou 

Canton Christian College 
United Baptist 

Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 








Southern Baptist 
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NSS ETT 
Latter, Harriet Moo... 0.000... 0s e000. 


Lawrence, Mary E. 
Lawton, Burke R.. 


Lawton, Olive a Gitrs. B. . R).. 


Leavens, Delia |v Smith C.. 

Leavens, Dickson H.. v Yale U.. 

Le Fevre, Anna H.. .jv Nyack Ti 

Legett, Jewell. v Baylor U, ae ille Trs. . aa nwaese 
Lerrigo, Annette ; Montgomery (Mrs. ‘6. E. ) a 
Lewis, Jane. .!v Chicago Trs, Albion C.. eats 
Lewis, Rose P.. eae | ff = fe. Baptist Trs.. wi 
Lide, Janie Wa... --. sieteaeeeeeseess soft Winthrop C, Louisville Trs.. “oe 
Lilly, Charles C.. pein ececelanmedede eb esestuie ms 
Lohne, Samuel. . .lv Nyack Trs. 


Longley, W illiam 


* 
Longley, May Dorr (Mrs. W. J. ).. 


Lucas, Nellie E. . 
Luttrell, Henry P.S. 


Luttrell, Louise Tompkins, (irs. H. LP. 8). 


Lynch, R. Elinore.. 
Macleod, John Matheson. . 


Mac Nawghton, Barbara G.. Sees 
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Molvik, Olai M.. .|v Augsburg S.. 


Montgomery, Thomas H.. 


...{v Westminster C, Grove City é Western TIC 


Moore, o- Me a a a a v Richmond N, New York U.. 
Mowry, Eli M ......(v U of Wooster.. eepicsiaee 
Mowry, he Thomas (Mrs. E. M. ) ie ataraaees v U of Wooster. 

NS ERE EORTC v Asbury C. 
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Munford, Addie omy (ates. D. ¢).. 
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NAME INSTITUTIONS MIssiIoNARY AGENCY 
Rothermel, Bertha M..................+..|¥ Northfield S, Samaritan H.. Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Rottschafer, Bernard. . ccccccccccccel® ope C, Western T. ne ..-|Reformed Church in Am. 
Roy, Bert W., M. D.. ‘ : ..|v Union rol Syracuse U 'M, ‘Lincoln H. ...|Reformed Church in Am, 
Roy, Nellie Beyer! (Mrs. B. Ww). -|v Bible Teachers Trs. . sista ...|Reformed Church in Am. 
Russell, Wallace B., M. -|Bethel C, v U of Tennessee 3 M.. . ..|Methodist Episcopal 
Russell, Elizabeth Hutchisoa (Mrs. 'W.B. ).. v Cumberland U.... chkoxwanel . -.+.|Methodist Episcopal 
Rutherford, Fred.. .|v Toronto Trs. ..++eeeee++|Africa......|Sudan Interior Mission 
Salmans, Clara.. OEE Ohio Wesleyan U. Sid ale carotid SE Be er ere 
Salmans, Edith, oases eo . Perera 7 Deere iitiednesieanan IN ira alla ocoiiaics (ole Salis alana eit ede sad il 
Sandlin, Annie M.. Liasesesceeeses+(0 Louisville Trs, comngpelee ....+.++++/China......|Southern Baptist 
Sanford, Alice A.. -oe.eean sees ocveceiit iNT cao. eeeeeeeseeeeeee|N. W. Can../Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Schlegelmilch, Donna.. Peres Pere, BY Meth. Prot. Wom. Bd. 
Scranton, IEE DD, oo oo cece cocecccncallt UE ?n PEM, ... ..... «+ «<0 coliiinées cules veces oeeeneesseeeveesse 
Scranton, Marian F.................-----|v Woman’s C of Baltimore. err aR i ie eaaik Rileiaae aceon ales 
Secor, Valeria. . Perr rrr TT UCU Chicago Trs.. ere RES Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Seiler. Clara L.. eee saiiwhsae ax a> clad Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Sensahaugh, Leona C.. i palenia ta priea Polytechnic e “Texas.. are REL Meth. Epis. South 
Shannon, Mary E.. a enkeeenees ences ane eT 0OtCtC Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Simmons, igcs.:0vaion tose ase ease Dickinson c, “Medico-Chi.. ce TRS Methodist Episcopal 
oh SSR ~ U of Penn, Union T.. sesinn'eaan da atleast _ ee 
Smith, Harriet M.. SIT Danwille G.. ceceeeeeneceseeee coos] Chiimass os +], WEA 
Smith, Herbert. . ...+-lv Bethany C.. DPE aS Foreign Chris. Miss. pee. 
Smith, Mary Hopkins (Mrs. ‘i. i). ..+-|v Bethany C.. o  /AMPIER. 0. 00 Foreign Chris. Miss. Sc 
Smith, James rs ere Virginia, Union T (Richmond). . epee ih Meese. Presbyterian South 
Snell, John A., ..+-!v U of Nashville, Vanderbilt U M......... China......|Meth. Epis. South 
Snell, Grace Birkett is. J. A... ..+-|v Peabody N, Methodist Trs.............|China......|Meth. Epis. South 
Snider, Mary L.. ss sesees{v Syracuse U, Folts Trs..................|So. Am hianait Methodist Episcopal 
Soderberg, Frank A.. St | « —_—— ern = ee ee 
Soper, William L.. ceccsssessesessees| Colgate Uses cecececsceceesee cesses «+ Burma Niwas Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Spainhour, Lettie P.. ssccsececocnce ee TAMIR Bibapesorcerecs sesvene sees esa aia Southern Baptist 
Sparling, Edith P.. vesecceseeeseses+(¥ Methodist Trs.. et coeses eves sess oeiauenes +o aa Wom. Bd. 
Srigley, Zelma L.. .«++++-1¥ Methodist Trs.. e eeceeeceeeesesee/China....../Canadian Meth. Wom. Bd. 
Stafford, ulia Wright (Mrs. R. D.) bea eniee v Vassar C.. seteeseeceereeeeee sees eel Chimas «+ «-]Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Stanley, Frank K..... wegeee (“SF RRRRCIRREaR et Sudan Interior Mission 
Stapp, Charles Ti sctga eine pee Ga aetw ene v Baylor U.. PO ERS: Southern Baptist 
Stevens, John B.. sen escncere oe eed aan v Princeton T.. eereperrr EES Presbyterian Home Board 
Strong, dward K., Ir. eeseesseees|vU of Cal. sa Walnu ach na air oes oae Government School 
Stuart, James P.. wae eeheneee Baptist T.. eenenece ce cvs eel anes #29 
Suckau, Cornelius H. . ..--|Bethel C, v Union Trs.. are OE Mennonite 
Suckau, Lulu Johnson (rs. C. HL). ...-v Union Trs.. siesta: eee 4dr at dco “eal Mennonite 
Taylor, John W. ede ii dimen a kinen akon id eu bids eae Chris. and Miss. Alliance 
Taylor, Walter C... ae cece wees 0:6c0000nlt Mn nr ene. 1. eo °° “SR Snes tae 
Thomas, Mary L.-.........++.0+.2++++0-]New Jerse State N, v Moody Trs.. os fih, Miences 7, w. CA. 
Thomas, William E.. oracseceece sort I mes ....+s/Korea...... Meth. Epis. South 
Thompson, John E.. .seseeeeeess{¥ Toronto Dental C.. ....|/China......|/Canadian Methodist 
Thomson, George D., M.D. ............. v McGill U and M, Manitoba C.. .../China......|Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Throop, Frank H.. sseeeeeeesee-}t Macalester C, McCormick T . — - See Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Tilden, Charles H.. ..+-!v Colgate U and T.. eee (Ee ah Am. Bapt. Miss. Union 
Tipton, Mary Bryson (Gis. | W. H. 1).. .-+-|v Rogersville Synodical ¢ 1 ccnsi'vncne coer euiicenss Southern Baptist 
Tyler, Gertrude W . +++.) Simpson C. " veeeeeeeeeseees]China.. «» «Meth. Epis. Wom. Soc. 
Tyng, <g> . poe ..+++-|v Episcopal T.. ..-|China......|Protestant Episcopal 
Vaughan, j- nG. sc ...-{v Northwestern U and M, W esley 1 ~ ee China......|Methodist Episcopal 
Vaughan, Daisy + eee (Mrs. J. G. . .--.1v Northwestern U, W: esley se aes ..../China.. .. ..]Methodist Episcopal 
Venable, William A.. ..+-|v Austin C.. eer EE Presbyterian Sout 
Venable, Virginia Jones (Mrs. W. ‘A).. ..--|v Bible Teachers Trs. . epee = RARE Presbyterian South 
Walter, ‘Alt — Leake aehins, Kaneeiemaie tee ial v Baker U.. eee 0 ERE oeses eee eccecnesce 
Ward, Ralph ' ----1v Ohio Wesleyan U~, Boston U T.......... China...... Methodist Episcopal 
Ward, Mildred Worley (Mrs. R. x. A)... ..+-|v Ohio Wesleyan U. . ..seees+{/China......|Methodist Episcopal 
Ward, William T.. ..--|v Syracuse U.. eer RE Methodist Episcopal 
Warne, Sarah E.. eaiienbenkakeeeae tc v Los Angeles State N.. ncasaecees so peed Meth. Epis. S., Wom. Bd. 
Watkins, Mildred C........... 000000000: v Presbyterian C.. ..-/China......|Presbyterian South 
Watson, Percy T., M. D............200+: v Carleton C Johns Hopkins 1 U M........|China...... American Board 
Watson, Clara French (Mrs. P. T.).......-}v Carleton C ariel i .|American Board 
Weak, Clara y weed orn H. H. \.. ..+-lv Dakota Wesleyan -.. Methodist Episcopal 
Weaver, | ae cavers ss|@ U Of So. "ty ) SRSSSERESEEEEE Government School 
Weekes, Ernest J.. s0.00-08:0050.06 50:00 00 a Union . a Canton Christian Cates 
Weidaw, BE Minekae eoues ...seee-tv Northfield - a an Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
Wells, Marion P.. — "> |£x= eee ms oa ..|American Board 
Wharton, Minnie ‘Lutkemeyer (Mrs. J ). .|v Jacksonville Female C.. RTE ..|Am. Advent Soc. 
White, Harry W. .-|Mt. Morris C, v U of Nebraska........... ia. Ca 
White, Carrie Strong (Mrs. ‘H.W ‘~ .. «|v Nebraska State U.. ‘3 a a7 * : 
Whiteside, I i cGe cade dens seakvcaabees v Vassar C, W ellesley C.. ...|United Presbyterian 
Wicks, Charles H.. Sr,” CUT (OS sigeereee ...|Canton Christian College 
Wilford, Edward c.. ....| Victoria e. v U of Toronto me iets .|Canadian Methodist 
Williams, Birdie Pickett (Mrs. N.K).. os00 08D PN Giese : ee ee 
Williams, Walter R.. --+-1v Ohio Wesleyan U.. .|American Friends 
Williston, Woodbury B.. Lis ssesesee.(t? Moody Trs.. a eee China Inland Mission 
Wilson, Robert S.. seeveseceeseeeee eof Transylvania U- ei matien se Foreign Chris. Miss. Soc. 
Winn, Rodger _® ..+.|v C of Emporia, McCormick |, Seepeeees: .|Presbyterian in U. 
Winn, Catherine Lewis (irs. 'R. -E).. ....1v C of Emporia. re Presbyterian in U. S. A. 
Wolfe. Jesse B.. ....|v Oberlin C and *.. .|Government School 
Worthington, Leora. . vcscsessseeeee.[? Whitman C, St. Luke’s H.. Hawaiian Evang. Assoc. 
. Rees, v U of California.. anmadinacne Meth. Epis. Wom. ag 
Yates, William O........ nenenteceeen seein EEE am +» Princeton T..........|La0g ictal Presbyterian in U. S 
Yoder, Charles F noe ae v Asbiend C.. eee Society of the Asay 
Yoder, Pearl Lens (hire. G3. PRET SS: v Ashland rere RR Society of the Brethren 
Zoeckler, George F.......+..:+-:.. 20... ee kee rere ite Presbyterian in U.S. A. 
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GRADUATES NEEDED FOR CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


BOARD OF FORIEGN MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTER- 
IAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. A. 

The following vacancies and needs will be 
filled as fast as the men and money can be 
procured: 

One ordained man for the Philippines. 

Two ordained men for Colombia. 

One ordained man for Siam. 

Two ordained men for China. 

One ordained man for Mexico. 

Two ordained men for India. 

Two ordained men for Brazil. 

Two ordained men for Japan. 

One evangelist and teacher (man) for India. 

One evangelist and teacher (man) for 
Persia. 

One physician (man) for Siam. 

One surgeon (man) for Persia. 

Three teachers (men) for China, 

One man to teach French in the Tabriz Me- 
morial School, Persia. 

Two industrial workers (men) for Africa. 

One missionary (man who speaks Spanish) 
for Africa. 

One teacher (man who speaks German) for 
Africa. 

One woman evangelist and general mission- 
ary for Persia. 

One woman evangelist and general mission- 
ary for Japan. 

One woman evangelist and general mission- 
ary for Mexico. 

One woman evangelist and general mission- 
ary for Guatemala. 

Two physicians (women) for China 

One physician (woman) for India. 

One physician (woman) for Persia. 

One nurse for China. 

One teacher (woman) for China. 

One teacher (woman) for India. 

In addition to these, there will be several 
appointments to Korea of ordained men and 
women teachers, the number being dependent 
on the money obtained by the special fund 
being raised for Korea. 

The above list by no means meets all the 
needs of our missions at present, but repre- 
sents the most important places to be filled. 

We desire the young men and women who 
hope to go out under our board as mission- 
aries to offer themselves, in spite of the fact 
that financial limitations sometimes limit those 
immediately to be sent. 

The plea of condidates under appointment 
and awaiting to be sent must awaken the 
church to its full responsibility to provide the 
means. 

Apply to Dr. Stanley White, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN UNITED 
STATES (SOUTHERN ) 

Two physicians (men) for China. 


Apply to Dr. S. H. Chester, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


One ordained man for North China. 

One ordained man for Foochow, China. 

One ordained man for Japan. 

One ordained man for Eastern Turkey. 

One ordained man for Central Turkey. 

One ordained man with business ability to 
head industrial station in Oorfa, Asia Minor. 

One ordained man for Erzroom, Asia 
Minor. 

One ordained man for Macedonia. 

Two ordained men for Bulgaria. 

Two ordained men for South Africa. 

One ordained man for Ceylon. 

Two educational missionaries (men) for the 
American College, Madura, India. 

One general teacher (man) for high school, 
Mardin, Turkey. 

One physician (man) for North China. 

One physician (man) for West Central 
Africa. 

One physician (man) for Aintab, Central 
Turkey. 

Five physicians (women) for Foochow, 
Inghok, Diong-loh, Shao-wu and Fen-chou-fu, 
China. 

Two nurses (women) for South Africa and 
Foochow, China. 

Four normal teachers (women) for South 
Africa, Aintab and Smyrna, Asia Minor, and 
Madura, India. 

Nine general teachers (women) for Bitlis 
and Adana, Asia Minor; Bombay, India; 
Tientsin, Diong-loh and Ponasang, China; 
Kusaie, Micronesia and Ochileso, West Cen- 
tral Africa; Ceylon. 

Five evangelistic workers (women) for Pao- 
ting-fu, China; Maebashi, Miyazaki, Niigata 
and Tottori, Japan. 

Apply to Dr, C. H. Patton, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
OF THE WEST (A. B. M. U.) 
Two physicians (women) for China. 
Two nurses for East China. 
Two evangelistic workers for South China. 
Two teachers (women) for Burma. 
One teacher (woman) for India. 
One teacher (woman) for West China. 
One teacher (woman) for Japan. 
Apply to Miss Mary Ewart Adkins, 450 
East 30th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE SOUTHERN BAP- 
TIST CONVENTION 

Four ordained men for Japan. 

Five ordained men for China. 

Two ordained men for Africa. 

One ordained man for Mexico. 

One physician (man) for China. 

One physician (woman) for China, 

Apply to Dr. R. J. Willingham, 1103 Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


One ordained man for work among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples at Rangoon, Burma. 
Should be a good preacher and experienced 
pastor. 

Four ordained men for Burma. 

Two ordained men for Assam. 

Three ordained men for South India. 

Two ordained men for South China. 

Two ordained men for East China. 

Two ordained men for West China. 

Two ordained men for Japan. 

One physician (man) for Impur, Assam. 

One physician (man) for Namkham, Burma. 

One physician (man) for Hopo, South 
China. 

One physician (man) for Chaoyang, Sduth 
China. 

One physician 
West China. 

One teacher (man): physics, mathematics 
and chemistry, Ongole College, South India. 

One teacher (man) with full normal train- 
ing to superintend normal department Ran- 
goon Baptist College, Burma. 

One teacher (man): psychology, logic, 
ethics and philosophy, for Rangoon Baptist 
College, Burma. 

One teacher (man) for principal of Mun- 
roe Academy, Suifu, West China. 

One teacher (man) for principal of boys’ 
high school, Mandalay, Burma. 

These are only the most urgent needs. 
Many others are almost equally pressing and 
may take precedence over some of those 
mentioned above. 


Apply to Dr. F. P. Haggard, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


(man) for Ningyuenfu, 


AFRICA INLAND MISSION 


Will consider applications and send to the 
field, as God opens the way, such young men 
as have sufficient gifts, grace and training to 
be able to take the lead in reducing an un- 
written language to writing, and make trans- 
lations both of the Bible and such text-books 
as will be needed in teaching natives to read 
the Bible in their own tongue. 

Also strong young men with such training 
as will fit them to help in this language work, 
and to take the lead in the erection of mission 
houses, and the rough pioneer work of new 
stations. 

Also doctors for established stations, and 
others for pioneer work among the new 
tribes. 

Also teachers holding teachers’ certificates. 

This mission has undertaken work in Ger- 
man East Africa, and there is need for mis- 
sionaries who speak and teach German. 


This is a field-governed mission, with each 
missionary trusting God to meet every need 
of both mission and missionary. 


Apply to Mr. J. Davis Adams, 1701 N. 55th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOREIGN MISSION COMMITTEE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA 


Three ordained men for Korea. 

Two ordained men for Formosa. 

Three ordained men for Honan, China. 

Two ordained men for Canton Province, 
China. 

Four ordained men for Central India. 

One physician (man) for Formosa. 

One physician (man) for Central India. 

Two physicians (men) for Honan, China. 

Three men for educational work in Honan, 
China. 

One business man for Honan, China. 

Two missionaries (women) for Formosa. 

Two missionaries (women) for Canton 
Province, China. 

Four missionaries (women), for Honan, 
China. 

Six missionaries (women) for Central India. 

Two physicians (women) for Honan, China. 

The above are needed for 1909 and 1910. 
The probability is, however, that even more 
will be needed in 1910. Candidates are re- 
quired more than money, as several individu- 
als and congregations are ready to undertake 
the support of more missionaries than are 
offering. 


Apply to Rev. R. P. Mackay, D. D., Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto, Canada. 


WOMAN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE METHO- 
DIST CHURCH (CANADIAN) 


Four evangelistic workers for China. 

One teacher for normal school in China. 

One kindergartner for China. 

Four teachers who can give instruction in 
general subjects, as well as in vocal and in- 
strumental music, and gymnastics, for China. 

Two teachers (with ability to sing) for 
Japan. 

One woman who speaks French to superin- 
tend a home for small children. 

One nurse-deaconess for work among the 
Indians in British Columbia. 

One assistant matron for work among the 
Indians in British Columbia. 


Apply to Mrs. E. S, Strachan, 52 Markland 
Street, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


CHINA INLAND MISSION 


This interdenominational mission is open 
to receive applications from suitable persons, 
whether ordained men, laymen or women, 
physicians, nurses, or teachers, without any 
restrictions as to number. Those will be ac- 
cepted who commend themselves to the So- 
ciety and they will be sent to China as speedily 
as the way opens. 


Apply to The China Inland Mission, either 
at 255 School Lane, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or at Toronto, Ontario. 
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116 Graduates Needed in Foreign Countries 


WOMAN'S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, METH- 
ODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The following woman missionaries are 
needed: 

One evangelistic worker for the Philippine 
Islands. 

One evangelistic worker for Korea. 

Two physicians for Korea. 

One physician for Nanking, China. 

One physician for Brindaban, India. 

One teacher of mathematics for North 
India. 

One teacher, college graduate, for South 
India. 

One teacher, college graduate, for Hydera- 
bad, Deccan, India. 

One teacher, college graduate, for Korea. 

Two teachers for China. 

One teacher, college graduate, for Kiukiang, 
China. 

One teacher for Malaysia. 

One teacher for Mexico. 

One teacher for Peru. 

Two kindergartners for China. 

Applications from young women desiring to 
go as missionaries will be welcomed. The 
candidates when accepted will be sent out as 
rapidly as funds in hand will permit. 


Apply to Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH 


Eight ordained men for evangelistic or itin- 
erant work in China: Shanghai, Zangzok, An- 
king, Soochow, Yangchow, Ichang, Changsha. 
One for pioneer work in Nanchang, 

Eight ordained men for evangelistic or itin- 
erant work in Japan. 

Four laymen for educational work: One 
for St. John’s University, Shanghai. One 
for St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, and two for 
Boone University, Wuchang. 

Five physicians (men) for Wusih, Ichang, 
Anking and Shasi, China, and Tokyo, Japan. 

Eight women for general teaching and 
evangelistic work in Japan. 

Eight women for general teaching and 
evangelistic work in China. 

Four nurses (women) for hospitals in 
China and the Philippines. 


Apply to Mr. John W. Wood, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
BRETHREN IN CHRIST 


One man (married) for the Philippines. 

One physician (married) for the Philip- 
pines. 

One man (married) for China. 

One man (married) to direct industrial and 
educational work in West Africa. 


Apply to Dr. S. S. Hough, Dayton, Ohio. 
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BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


During the past three years the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has sent out to the mission field an 
average of sixty new missionaries each year. 
The number for 1910 should not fall below the 
average. 

At the present time we are especially in 
need of the following: 

Two ordained men (married) for Philip- 
pines. 

One ordained man (married) for English- 
speaking congregation in Cawnpore, India. 

One ordained man (married) for evangel- 
istic work in Hyderabad, India. 

Otte ordained man (unmarried) for Vikara- 
bad, India. 

One physician (married man) for Bidar, 
India. 

One teacher (married man) for principal- 
ship of a high school in Calcutta, India. 

One stenographer (unmarried man) to es- 
tablish and conduct a business department 
in a Calcutta college, himself teaching short- 
hand and typewriting. 


Applications from those desiring to go as 
foreign missionaries will be gladly received 
and given careful consideration. 


Address Corresponding Secretary, Board of 
Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION AND SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOL WORK 


One ordained man for the Northwest. 

One ordained man for the Central West, 
Nebraska. 

Three ordained men for the Rocky Moun- 
tain District. 

One ordained man for the Southwest. 

Two laymen for the Central West. 

Two laymen for the Pacific Coast. 


In certain fields in this country where pio- 
neer missionary work is needed, an ordained 
man is required, because it frequently becomes 
necessary for such workers to administer the 
sacraments. 

In other fields where the population is not 
so widely scattered, the work requires a man 
who has a full knowledge of Sunday-school 
methods and plans, and who has the ability to 
inspire others with enthusiasm and zeal. Such 
a man need not necessarily be an ordained 
minister. 

While financial limitations make it imprac- 
ticable for us to promise that those who offer 
themselves will immediately be sent, we desire 
to correspond with those who feel that they 
are qualified for service under our Board, and 
who are anxious to devote their lives to the 
work of saving and training for Christian 
service the youth of our Church and country. 


Apply to Dr. Alexander Henry, 410 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOMAN’S BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(A. B. M. U.) 


One woman for 
Gauhati, Assam. 

Two physicians (women) for Nellore and 
Palmur, South India. 

One physician (woman) for 
China. 

One kindergarten teacher for Japan. 

Three teachers (women) for large board- 
ing schools at Rangoon, Moulmein and Bas- 
sein, Burma. 

One teacher (woman) for Philippines. 

One teacher (woman) for Nellore, South 
India. 

Two teachers (women) for Shoahsing and 
Kinhwa, China. 

Two teachers (women) for girls’ boarding 
schools, Japan. 

Apply to Mrs. H. G. Safford, Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


evangelistic work in 


Kinhwa, 


WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


One surgeon (woman) for Margaret 
Williamson Hospital, Shanghai, China. 

One physician (woman) for hospital in 
India. 

One 
India. 

One teacher (woman) for Calcutta, India. 

One teacher (woman) for Shanghai, China. 

Apply to Miss S. D. Doremus, 67 Bible 
House, New York. 


teacher (woman) for Allahabad, 


BOARD OF FORIEGN MISSIONS, REFORMED CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Two ordained men for China. 

Five ordained men for Japan. 

Two physicians (men) for China. 

One teacher (man) for China. 

Four women evangelists for Japan. 

Two women evangelists for China. 

One teacher (woman) for China. 

Two nurses (women) for China . 

That the board may be able to send these 
additional workers, there must be a propor- 
tionate increase in receipts. 


Apply to Dr. A. R. Bartholomew, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, UNITED PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH OF NORTH AMERICA 


One man for professorship (botany, zo- 
ology and biology) for India. 

Apply to Dr. Charles R. Watson, 200 N. 
15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANADIAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION BOARD 
(MARITIME PROVINCES) 


One physician (man) for India. 


Apply to Rev. W. V. Higgins, Wolfville, 
Nova Scotia. 
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BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN U. S. A. 


Two ordained men (Spanish-speaking, if 
possible) for Porto Rico. 


Apply to Dr. Charles L. Thompson, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Department of Indian Missions re- 
quires several young men for its work in 
Utah, as well as men and women teachers, and 
at least two ministers, preferably ordained 
men. 

Consecrated men with industrial training and 
good knowledge of the English Bible are also 
needed. 


Apply to Rev. Thomas C. Moffett, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH, SOUTH 


Two ordained men (unmarried) for Cuba. 

One unmarried man to teach English and 
the Bible in Kobe, Japan. 

One teacher (unmarried man) for Cuba, 

One married man for principalship of school 
in Mexico. 

One teacher (unmarried man) for Brazil. 

One man (single) to teach English book- 
keeping, typewriting and the Bible, in Anglo- 
Chinese College, Shanghai, China. 

One teacher of chemistry (man) for Soo- 
chow University, China. 


Apply to Dr. W. R. Lambuth, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 


One ordained man (married) for India. 

Eight ordained men for evangelistic work in 
Japan. 

One man specially trained for advanced edu- 
cational work in China. 

One ordained man for Arabia. 

One physician (man) for Arabia. 

One physician (woman) for China. 

One trained nurse (woman) for Arabia. 

Three women for teaching and evangelistic 
work, Amoy, China. 

Four women missionaries for Japan. 

One kindergartner for Japan. 


Apply to Dr. Henry N. Cobb, 25 East 
‘twenty-second Street, New York. 


WOMAN’S BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, M. E. 
CHURCH, SOUTH 


Two physicians (women) for China. 
One physician (woman) for Korea. 
Two women missionaries for Brazil. 
Two women missionaries for China. 
Two women missionaries for Korea. 
Two women missionaries for Mexico. 
Two women missionaries for Cuba. 


Apply to Mrs. S. C. Trueheart, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS 


One man (married) for evangelistic work in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 

Two ordained men (married) for evan- 
gelistic work in India. 

One man (married) for boys’ orphanage 
in Porto Rico. 

Two physicians (women) for India. 


Apply to Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, Mission- 
ary Training School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE GENERAL 
SYNOD OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


Two missionaries (men) for Liberia, 


Africa. J, 
One physician (man) for Liberia, Africa. 
One trained nurse (woman) for India. 


Apply to Dr. L. B. Wolf, 21 West Saratoga 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


t “ 


INDIA INDUSTRIAL EVANGELISTIC MISSION 


Two ordained men. 

One laymen, industrial work (carpentry). 

One stenographer (man or woman). 

This mission’s headquarters are at Pilibhit, 
United Provinces, India. 


Apply to Mr. H. F. Kletzing, 151 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III. 


BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION BOARD (CANADIAN) 


Two ordained men (married) for India. 

One ordained man (married) for Bolivia. 

Two women missionaries for India. 

One missionary (woman), nurse preferred, 
for Bolivia. 


Apply to Rev. J. G. Brown, 177 Albany 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


FOREIGN MISSION BOARD OF THE NATIONAL BAP- 
TIST CONVENTION (NEGRO) 


One ordained man (married) for South 
Africa. 

One ordained man with medical training for 
East Central Africa. 

One teacher (married) for South Africa. 

One physician for West Africa. 

One woman for the West Indies. - 


Appointments will be made and missionaries 


sent out as rapidly as sufficient funds can be 
raised. 


Apply to Dr. L. G. Jordan, 726 W. Walnut 
Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


One ordained man for Cuba. 

One ordained man for Porto Rico. 

Apply to Dr. H. L. Morehouse, 312 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

One ordained man for pioneer work in the 
Southwestern part of the United States. 


Apply to Rev. Bruce Kinney, P. O. Box 88, 
Topeka, Kan. 


FORIEGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
One evangelist (man) for the Philippines. 
One physician (married) for Tibet. 

One physician (married) for the Congo, 
Africa. 


Apply to Rev. A. McLean, Box 884, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, CHINA 
_Two unmarried men to teach English, 
history and mathematics. 


Apply to Dr. Chas. K. Edmunds, Room 918, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST BOARD OF 
HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


One ordained man (married) for Bengal, 
India. 

One teacher (woman) for India. 

Apply to Rev. Joshua T. Evans, 1224 East 
21st Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, REFORMED PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH 


Two ordained men for China. 


Apply to Dr. R. M. Sommerville, 327 W. 
56th Street, New York City. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN MISSION 


One physician for Guatemala. 
One dentist for Guatemala. 


Apply to Rev. A. E. Bishop, care of Mr. F. 
Upsham, Ladd & Tilton, Portland, Ore. 


REGIONS BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION 


Suitable candidates for work in Peru and 
Argentina, South America; Congo and Behar, 
India, will be received by the Union and sent 
out as the way opens and the need is supplied. 

Applications for service to be made to Rev. 


George Smith, 210 Seaton Street, Toronto, 
Canada, 
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Valuable Books and Pamphlets 


GENERAL 

Report of the National Board to the Biennial Convention, April, 1909. ........+ee. $ .20 
Report of Second Biennial Convention. April, 1909 . eee 
Combination offer for these two reports, fifty cents, cash order. 

Directory and Statistical Report of The vos Women’s operas reer ee the } ee Cute 








of America . 


. 10 
Directory of World's "Associations, 1910 . -~ ala 15 
The Association Monthly pat ce aaa a a ae year 1.00 
In Clubs of 25 from One Association ces Oe bee eae Qe 75 
In Clubs of 50 from One Association a oa ae ceteenwrseeeven ee Be 50 
Foreign Postage (including Camada) ......... oe se a year 25 
Single Copy, io cents 
Young Women’s Christian Association Calendar for 1909, out fg ee eee 15 
Special Edition, cloth bound . e ° 40 
The Philosophy of Missions; REV. Cc. A. ‘JOHNSTON Ross P 05 
What is The Young Women’s Christian Association . 05 
Historical Outline of the Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in America . 25 


BIBLE STUDIES 
Lessons in the Gospel by John; CHARLOTTE ADAMS .20 


The King and His Kingdom; Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ. Rev. Ropert WELLS Veacu. 
Paper, 35 cents; cloth 


The Principles of Teaching Applied to the Life of Christ. Rev. Ropert Watts Veacn .... i .10 
The Parables of Jesus. ELBERT RUSSELL. Paper . * « .20 
*Studies in the Gospel according to St. Mark. H. W. Oldham. “Cloth, 60 cents; Paper i.e eee .40 
*Bible Studies on the Book of Acts. H. W. O_pHamM. Paper . oe ae .40 
Studies in the Life of Christ in Art. MARIE Louise SLAcK. Students’ Outline... 1... .10 

Teachers’ Outline. ....... .25 

* Imported by the National Board. 
FOREIGN 

The Foreign Department of the National wane. — ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee ae ee a a 15 
The Foreign Department Annual, 1908 . ee ee ee ee er a et eee a ae ee ee .25 
The Foreign Department Annual, 1909 25 


Combination Offer for The Foreign Department Annual for 1907, 1908 and 1 1909, fifty cents, cash a ane, 
To Tokyo, Shanghai and Beyond CLaRissa SPENCER » 
South America a Continent of Copauany. E. JEAN ON Beilin erp. a a ee ea ‘03 
The South American Club $ . . No charge 
The Young Women's Christian Association ‘in India. AGNES G. Hu . ran .03 
Women Students in India. Litavati SINGH . 


The Second Young Women’s Summer Conference ‘of Japan ao a eS ok TS ae ee ee ee .03 
The Time of Change. (Japan.) Strerra C. FIsHER .. a ee ee oe ee ee ee eee .03 
The Present and Future in Shanghai .Grace L. Coprock . ot aw & & a 5 .03 
The First Student Conference of Chinese Women. A. ESTELLE Pappock. |... : ; oe es .03 
A Day in China. ANNA C. BARNARD. . Baie Dene. 0a eee .03 
The Origin of the World’s Week of Prayer. ANNIE M. REYNOLDS... . . oe SS Bele .03 
CITY AND ASSOCIATION EXTENSION 
Church and Association Co-operation. AuGustus NASH .........+.+4.+.e8e8888486 .03 
The Relation of the Church and the Association Movement. ROBERT WELLS VEACH ..... .03 
Lunch Room Management. Mary S. DUNN .. rm a a ae aah oS .03 
The Directorship of the Young Women’s Association as a Place of Service. EMMA ae .03 
The Southern Cotton Mill and the Association Movement. Lmtian L. LONG. ........ .03 
A Plea for the Country Girl HeLen F. BARNES ... ee a a re ee .03 
The Call of the County Secretaryship. Heten F. BARNES . . ie alk Soe bok eo aes .03 
The Industrial Work of the Young Women’s Christian Association .03 
STUDENT 
The Cabinet and Committees of a Student Young Women’s Come Acsatiniien. Mary FRANCES 
SANFORD . . E 
The Intercollegiate ‘Department. MARY FRANCES SANFORD ... ae a, a ee ee a ea -03 
The Finance Department. Mary FRANCES SANFORD .......2+.2:++ecees8cececeee .03 
Suggestions for Bible Class Leaders. ELBERT RUSSELL... . ae ae a ee ee ee ee : 
ASSOCIATION BADGES 
World’s Association pin .. 7 . ee ae ae .50 
World’s Association pendant, plain edge “Soe 2k a ee a ee ee ee .75 
World’s Association pendant, knobs on edge 


National Association pin, design: the National Seal in "solid gold and dark blue enamel | | pte ; 2.00 





Complete price lists sent on request. Order the above from the 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United 
States of America. 


125 E. Twenty-seventh Street - - - New York City. 
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Islam: A Challenge to 
Faith 


By S. M. ZWEMER 


Revised Edition 


Atter practical use of this texthook in 
the North 
Summer Conferences; 


America, and at 
after further 
investigation of the subject by the author 


colleges of 


and 


through correspondence, this second edition 
appears from the press 

The text has been thoroughly revised, 
new illustrations added, the bibliography 


supplemented and the book generally 
brought up-to-date 
The fact that the book has already 


appeared in three translations in Europe 
standard character as a 
manual of introductory study of this great 
subject 

Library edition, $1.00; Mission Study 
edition, cloth 50 cents; paper 35 cents. 


emphasizes its 





The Future Leadership 
of the Church 


Mr. Mott’s RECENT Book 


This book has had a remarkably large 
sale, and has created a profound impression 
throughout the church. 


The object of the book is to aid in en- 


listing more of the 


ablest men for the 


ministry. 


The conditions that make the call em- 
phatic to-day are clearly set forth. The 
positive and helpful influences directing 
strong, self-sacrificing lives into the min- 
istry dealt with in a most compre- 
hensive manner, as likewise are the forces 


are 


that tend to turn men from the calling. 


Price, $1.00 net. 





The Report of the Student Volunteer 
Convention at Rochester 


Will contain a verbatim record of all the general meetings of the Convention, together 
with condensed statements giving the substance of the Section Conferences. 


When published, the price will be $1.50 postpaid. 


Subscriptions will be received in advance at $1.00 each. 


| hereby subscribe for 


copies of above report at $1.00 each, 


and agree to send money for same when notified that it is ready for 





distribution. 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TO ADDRESS BELOW: 
NAME ADDRESS Mail or 
Indicate Mr , Mrs., Miss, Dr., Prof., Rev., etc.) (Please be careful to give full address ) Express? 








STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th St., New York City 

















Books and Pamphlets by Convention Speakers 


Mr. Mott: 

The Future Leadership of the Church. $1.00 

The Pastor and Modern Missions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cents. 

The Evangelization of the World in This Generation. Cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00; paper, 35 cents 

The Urgency and Crisis in the Far East. 5 cents. 

Consecration. 5 cents. 

Modern World Movement. 5 cents. 

The Secret Prayer Life. 5 cents. 

The Morning Watch. 5 cents. 


. SPEER: 
What Constitutes a Missionary Call. 5 cents. 
Prayer and Missions. 5 cents. 


The New Christian Religions Inadequate to Meet the Needs 
of Men. 5 cents. 


The Place of Missions in the Thought of God. 5 cents. 

The Wonderful Challenge to This Generation of Christians. 
5 cents. 

. ZWEMER: 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith. Library Edition, $1.00; Mission Study 
Edition, cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


The Message and the Man. 5 cents. 
Home Ties. 3 cents. 
Mr. G. SHERWOOD EpDpy: 
The Supreme Decision of the Christian Student. 5 cents. 
The Opportunity of the Hour. 5 cents. 


Write for Complete List of Publications. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th St., New York City 














Association Men—Right-of-Way Week 
Campaign 

In order to increase the subscribers to Association Men and to bring the 
price of the magazine within the reach of all of the members, a week's campaign 
is being arranged for new subscribers for the week beginning Saturday, February 5, 
and closing Sunday, February 13, 1910. All of the Associations throughout 
the country are asked to join in a concentrated campaign for new subscriptions, 
which during that week can be taken in any number at half price—fifty cents 
per year. Association Men is the representative paper of general Association 
of North America, and it is hoped that the college Associations will join very 
universally in this campaign. 

Posters, subscription envelopes and sample copies of the magazine may be 


secured by addressing. E. M. WILLIS, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 
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Cweisca Savane The @enrral Theological Seminary -: New Yor« City 


(esTaRLiSHED in ne 7 UNDER AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE Secsinary EPISCOPAL CHURCH) 
fe yells Thea! Semdnaie of te Church ‘Statens ings parece 
to pursue a 
endeavor is made to bring students in touch with instite- 
New York City. 


THE DEAN, 1 CHELSEA Savane New Yorn Crry 
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THE CROZER * YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Seow. Dag BD. 
Sceteaips ix men of mest Tuition, and 
roow rent School year begins Septema28. 
Address correspondence to 


MILTON. G. EVANS, D.D., Pres. PROFESSOR E. L. CuRTIS 
Chester, Pennsylvania Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut 
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The Newton pte Institution 


Eight miles from the Béston ' 
gg? oe beh. segerng, te 
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